












































meang PROFIT-PLUS! 


More Sales at Premium Prices 
with International's 


Stone Ground 


WHOLE WHEAT 





Stone Ground Merchandising Kits contain sample 
streamers, shelf-talkers, bread wrappers, consumer 
inserts, lapel cards, news ad proof sheets, and sug- 
gestions on how you can effectively merchandise 
stone ground whole wheat items. Ask your Interna- 
tional representative for further details today! 











To your customers, stone ground recalls the his- 
torical romance of the old grist mill, and means 
fresh, wheaty flavor. ‘To you this means pre- 
mium prices, increased sales, and extra profits 
on all your whole wheat specialties. Properly 
merchandised, with display material now 
available to you, stone ground whole wheat items 
can be areal business stimulant for your bakery ! 

lake advantage of this merchandising op- 
portunity. Order International’s Stone Ground 
Whole Wheat Flour today. 


International sara 


MItlIiNG COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


Bokery Proved rodemar« 
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aster] 1eCceSs 


are those efforts, in any field, which are 
unexcelled in quality. When you specify 
Flour Mills of America flours you know 
that your baking efforts will be worthy of 


the title . . . masterpieces. 











Sculpture Egyptian, Limestone relief, Old Empire (4th Dynasty) 


Courtesy Nelson-Atkins Gallery, Kansas City, Missouri 





Klour Mills of America. Inc. 


KANSAS CITY * ST. LOUIS * ALVA +» ROSEDALE 
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T-Mob del tl> Me) me Aolt] am Lo) oF 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘Gread ts the 
Statt of Litr” 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 


























Bartlett... 


(FORMERLY HART-BARJLETT-STURTEVANT GRAIN CO.) 





OFFICES: 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Cand Company 













in 


xacting mills and proc 
e 


most 


essors- 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 


NEBRASKA BALTIMORE 1212 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 
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She's giving the best years of her life — 





PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


TO YOUR CHILDREN ! 








And she’s glad to do it — because she be- 
lieves there’s no more satisfying work in the 
world than teaching. There are many men 
who agree — in fact in some communities, 
more men have gone into teaching in recent 
years than ever before. 


if you're a young man or woman about to 
decide on a career — why not give serious 
thought to teaching? Would you take pride 
in bringing out the best in a child’s person- 
ality ...in helping a bright youngster make 
full use of his mind? Would you feel a real 
sense of accomplishment in starting a child 
on a useful, productive life? If you can an- 
swer yes to these questions... you may bea 
“born teacher’. For you, no other profession 
could begin to match the rewards of teaching! 


If you're a parent — consider now whether 
you're doing all you can to improve teaching 
conditions and school conditions in this 
community. Get to know the teachers better 
— invite them to your home. Find out what 
improvements our schools need to attract 
and hold the best teachers. 


For practical ways you can 
help our schools now — 


Send for free booklet which shows how 
you can help your child get the best 
education possible. Practical step-by- 
step explanation of what you can do. 
Don’t delay — mail coupon now! 


La 


Like other American business firms, we 
believe that business has a responsibility 
to contribute to the public welfare. This 
advertisement is therefore sponsored by 











Better Schools 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me free booklet “How Can Citizens 
Help Their Schools?” 


SE ___Zone State 














To insure uniformity To increase absorption 


| To improve bakeshop performance 


| 4 
| i FLOUR 


You can’t buy a better flour 
Or receive better service 






e Or get a better value 


Or be in better hands 








lt pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS > MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 















POLAR BEAR quality is not some- 
thing that varies with the season or 
with the price. It is the same stead- 
fast top baking value year after year. 
When you purchase POLAR BEAR 


you buy, not “flour,” but “good 
baking.” 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 





THE 


RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











Centenmal FLOURING MILLS co. 


GOLD Oo 
PYRAMI 
CENTEN 








MILL 


BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 





GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


6,500,000 
Bushels 


ROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
iD CONE FLOUR 
NIAL CAKE FLOUR Country end 


Terminal 





Storage 


NEW SPOKANE MILkt... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S: MOST MODERN 


S$ AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 





Prank A, Tunis, Pres. 

Harry M. Strrarion, Vice Pres. 
Witsam C, Enxe, Ja., Vice Pres. 
Fro J. Frvzparricx, Vice Pres, 
P. L. Rosensury, Secretary 


Josep! 

















STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 


1 Location. 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Cur 
Corby Building 





St. Joseph, Mo. 


Main Office 


IsTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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SHIR, he ohecisneccal BUT THIS! 














Pfizer 
BI-CAP 
Double 

Strength 
type CM 








Compare...and you'll choose new 

















Pfizer 
BI-CAP 
Single 
Strength 
type AM 
Pfizer 
BI-CAP 
Single 
Strength 
| type BM 





(You have a choice of single strength 
products with reduced iron or iron py- 
rophosphate, or a double strength 
product with reduced iron. All three 
forms of BI-CAP are made with Thia- 
mine Mononitrate for improved Vita- 
min B, stability.) 


UOIUEReCOUORID PFIZER [ileC\?* AVAILABLE IN THREE TYPES 


AND COLOR ISN’T ALL! The Pfizer Riboflavin in BI-CAP mixtures has a new 
crystalline structure. This imparts not only improved color, but gives BI-CAP other 


superior characteristics, as well. 


For example, Pfizer Riboflavin is designed to overcome aglomeration in flour. 

It is this undesirable aglomeration often found in finished flour which causes uneven 
enrichment and produces discolored spots. This Pfizer safeguard is just one of many 
product improvements made possible by Pfizer’s expanded program of production and 
research in riboflavin, thiamine and other ingredients for the flour milling industry. 
Contact Pfizer and a warehouse near you wil! quickly provide the new, improved BI-CAP. 
For additional information and technica! details mai! the coupon below. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., ine., Chemical Sales Division 














630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 

Bi aon send me a sample of new, im- Please send technical 
proved, lighter-colored Pfizer B1-CAP, details on PFIZER BI-CAP 
Type QAM (8M = [)CM " 

Name “ 

Title. . ere 

Compeny : 

ee = _ 2 RE 

City. Ss aa 





CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 
Chemical Sales Division 


630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6,N_Y 
Branch Offices: Chicag on Fran Calif 
Vernon, Colif.; Atient 


Manufacturing Chemists for Over 100 Years Pfizer 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Jan. 13—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; sec., Paul Marshall, 13867 Board 
of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, IIL 

Jan. 15-17—Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, 


Ohio; Sec., ©. L. Ooffman, Seneca 
Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Jan. 27— Michigan State Millers 
Assn.; Sheraton Cadillac Hotel, De- 
troit; sec.-treas., H. 8. Cowgill, 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich. 

dan. 29-31—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, Bal- 
timore 1, Md.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Jan. 24-26 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Flamingo 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., 
Robert M. Green, 139 N. Ashland 
Ave., Palatine, Il. 


Feb. 5-7—Tri-State Bakers Assn.; 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., 
New Orleans 12, La. 

Fel 12-14—Grain Processing Ma- 
chine Manufacturers Assn.; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago; Sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Feb. 22—Mutual Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
N.Y.; sec., Mrs. G. A. Bentley, 41 


Chautauqua Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 

March 18-23—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Muehle- 
Bach Hotel, Kansas Oity, Mo.; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, “Grain,” Board of 
Trade, Chicago 4, Ill. 

April 8-9—Southwest Bakers Assn.; 
Hering Hotel, Amarillo, Texas; sec., 
J. R. L. Kilgore, P.O. Box 127, Al- 
buquerque, N.M. 

April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 7385 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Il. 

April 12-15 — Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
708 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

April 16-18 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; Multnomah Ho- 





of quality in 
Jennison Flours 


Wd Jennison Co. 


576 Grain Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone Main 8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINN 








ST AR OF THE WEST 

’: : +: Oneof the Best : : 

MILL ING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich 














WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 














tel, Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger WIl- 
liams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

April 23-25—Millers’ National Fed- 
eration; Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Il. 

May 6-10—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers Technical Conference; 
Statler - Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Tex.; 
sec., Donald Eber, 689 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 14-16—Biscuit & Oracker 
Mfrs. Assn. and the Independent Bis- 
cuit Mfrs. Co., Inc.; The Plaza, New 
York City; sec., Walter Dietz, 20 N 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 15-16—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Savery, Des Moines; Sec., 
Walter Dolch, 107 8. Main S8t., 
Maquoketa, Iowa. 

May 18-19—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roa- 
noke, Va.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1867 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Il. 

May 20-24—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Commodore 


Selected 


MILLING 
WHEATS 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. I 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 





AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


COTTONS + BURLAPS + MULTIWALLS 
PERCY KENT BAO COMPANY, INC. 
Kenves City * Gulfete * New York 














SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. 


GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


LR 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














NORRIS ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,800,000 Bus. 


Choice hard and soft wincer wheats to fill 


the most exacting milling requirements. We 


offer complete coverage of all major wheat 


growing areas. 


our 56 country elevators in four southwest- 


ern states and maintain large terminal stor 


age facilities. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN « OATS « FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK 
ST. LOUIS 
TOLEDO 
MINNEAPOLIS 
WINNIPEG 
BUFFALO 


We originate wheat from 


Total elevator capacity of 
8,500,000 bushels. Call us for your wheat 


and coarse grain requirements. 





BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. 





KANSAS CITY SOUTHEKN ELEVATOR 
Capacity 1,400,000 Bus, 


nALTIMORE Total Elevator Capacity 
LiVEnress §,500,000 Bus. 








6 


Hotel, New York; sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck & ©o., Rahway, NJ. 

June 60—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Asen.; French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 10-12—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Asen.; Stanley Hotel, Estes Park, 
Colo.; sec, Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo, 

June 15—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Asen.; Davenport Hotel, Spo- 
kane, Wash.; sec., Pete Stallcop, 418 
Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 
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June 23-26—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. summer convention; The 
Cavalier, Virginia Beach, Va.; sec., 
Emmet Gary, 16 MeClellan Place, 
Baltimore 1, Md. 


Sept.. 9-11 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Asen.; Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee; Sec., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 West Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 


Sept. 16-18—Southern Bakers Assn. 
production conference; Hotel Bilt- 
more, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Benson L. 
Skelton, 708 Henry Grady Bidg., At- 
lanta, Ga. 
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Packaging Group Sees Trend to 
Self-Service in Retail Bakeries 


Pre-packaged “heat-and-eat” meals 
may indicate a trend that will make 
the retail bakery a one-stop conveni- 
ence store where Mrs. Consumer can 
plan and buy her entire dinner 
meat, vegetables, dessert and bev- 
erage 

The suspected trend was recently 
revealed in a National Cash Register 
Co. survey which indicates that as 
the retail bakeshop takes up self- 





Ship 


one day fas 
to Eastern 
markets 


.. at no extra cost 


r 


...via New York Central 


Carrots from California... 
Arries and PLums from Washington 
TOMATOES from Texas... CHEESE 
from Wisconsin ... DRESSED MEATS 
from Illinois, lowa and Nebraska .. . 
rLouR from Minnesota and Missis- 
sippi—all types of perishables and 
food products are reaching Eastern 
markets a day sooner via New York 
Central ‘Early Birds.” 


Shippers from west of the Mississippi, 
consignees in New York, Buffalo and 
Boston are cutting their distribution 


costs by shipping via ‘‘Karly Birds.’ 
New York Central's new fleet of fast, 
through freight trains make the run 
from Chicago to New York in as little 
as 22 hours. They regularly beat the 
trucks in over-the-road time on the 
long hauls to Eastern markets. 

One less icing for reefers, one less 
feeding for livestock, arrival on time 
for top-of-the-market prices, all mean 
extra profits for ‘‘Early Bird’ users. 

Swift transfer of freight cars arriv- 
ing from the West and South is pro 


““HARLY BIRDS” 


vided at the East St. Louis, Peoria 
and Chicago Gateways, to departing 
“Early Birds.’’ Local origin shipments 
via “Early Birds’’ depart from East 
St. Louis, Peoria, Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveland,Cincinnati and Indianapolis 
for Buffalo, Boston or New York. 


Route your next freight shipment 
via a New York Central ‘“‘Early Bird.’ 
You'll save time and money. Ask your 
nearest New York Central Freight 
Representative for a copy of the ‘‘Early 
Bird’”’ timetable. 


New York Central System 


The water-level route of fast, dependable freight service. 
Genera Orrices: 466 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y 


a ed 








service operation it rapidly becomes 
a modern convenience store designed 
for one-stop shopping 

“Simultaneous developments in the 
retail baking industry, packaging and 
self-service are the major factors 
in this trend,” said Merrill Maughan, 
bakery packaging group director of 
the Folding Paper Box Assn., Chi 
cago. “Housewives like the unique 
variety, freshness, eye-appeal, tex- 
ture and flavor of bakery shop prod- 
ucts. In addition, the sparkle and 
glamour of the modern bakeshop give 
it a magnetic, consumer-appealing 
personality.” 

As a result, Mr. Maughan says, the 
retail bakery industry has grown 
from 17,000 stores in 1939 to its pres- 
ent 21,000 stores. During that same 
period, annual sales have soared from 
$169 million to an expected record 
of over one billion this year 

In order to accommodate the peak- 
hour shopper traffic now encountered 
by many bakery shops, clerk service 
is being abandoned for self-service 
Mr. Maughan says. “Self-service en 
ables some shops to handle as much 
as 50% more customer traffic at 
less overhead expense than required 
by the traditional clerk-service op 
eration.” 

‘But because self-service provides 
greater promotional and display op- 
portunities, retailers are now fea- 
turing attractive cartons of pre 
cooked dinners as well as the usual 
bakery products, milk and ice cream 

“The packages are all designed for 
self-service. All the housewife need 
do is browse through the display 
shelves until she discovers a pre- 
cooked meal that strikes her fancy 
And just a few steps away is every 
type of pastry, layer cake, pie and 
cooky, waiting to be selected for Mrs 
Consumer's dessert, All are well pro- 
tected and easily viewed in eye- 
catching, sanitary, paper cartons with 
cellophane windows. 

“Some housewives have already dis- 
covered the exciting convenience of 
these new bakery stores. Others will 
have to wait a few years until more 
bakeries across the nation make the 
transition. But,” Mr. Maughan con- 
cludes, “the trend to one-stop, Self- 
service bakeries is definitely coming 
in strong.” 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 0O 
Whitewater, Kansas 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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CANADA'S 





WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
MONARCH 


CRESCENT 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON 





CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ‘“ MAPLEFLOUR” 
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WESTERN CAMADA- IT’S BETTER 

* “oy 
PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 





IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 





Robin Hood Flour | 


Mills Limited 

















UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON TORONTO CANADA 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN, 











4+ 











QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Po of the Woods 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


MAIN TAIN ED 


Milling Co., Limited 





SINCE 1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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moving forward is a long-established custom at Commander- 


Larabee mills . . . at Commander-Larabee executive headquarters. For 
instance: specific-use flours, milled to exact specifications of strength, 
tolerance and uniformity . . . bulk flour storage, handling and shipments . . . 
the latest in daylight packing plants . . . these are just a few 
of today’s practical examples of yesterday’s 
forward-looking ideas. And there’s more to come! 

eee’ 

\ 


, @® Commander-Larabee 
be : BAKERY MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS CITY 


9  FLOURS 
egy Sree 


Sunfed Old Fashioned Stone Ground Whole Wheat Flour « Airy Fairy Cake Flour » Myti-Strong « Gigantic « Miss Minneapolis 
Minneapolis Best « Commander + Maplesota *« Bakemaster « Sun Loaf « Larabee’s Best + Cream Loaf 
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President Proposes Farm Program 
Congress Action Awaited —Soil Bank— 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


— Crops — 


WASHINGTON 


farm message 


The President’s 
this week dealt in part 
suggestions for certain 
an analysis of 
ind corn recommendations: 


vith specific 
commoditie Here is 
tne wheat 


Wheat The administration farm 
message noted the critical condition 
1 wheat under the accumulated sur- 
plus, citing the soil bank and other 
progran well suited to cope with 
the condition. Other changes, how- 
ever, are seen necessary to meet the 
conditions fully 


The President’s message said, in 
part, that Congress should promptly 
pass the Senate-approved measure 
which would exempt wheat land from 


larketing quotas where farmers use 
yn their own farms all the wheat they 
produce 

Use of wheat for feed came in for 


emphatic attention by the chief ex- 
Reduction of consumption of 
animal feed has aggravated 
the surplus accumulation. The Presi- 
dent asked Congress to authorize the 
innual sale for feeding 


ecullve 
vneat a 


purposes, at 
the Secretary of 
limited quantities of 
desirable milling quali- 
ies, with precautions taken that such 
CCC feed wheat sales would not ad- 
ersely affect prices for the major 
feed grains 

Also suggested was expansion of the 
non-commercial wheat area to cover 


the discretion of 
Agriculture of 
wheat of le 


{ 


areas beyond the 12 states now in 
the non-commercial wheat belt. Such 
iction by Congress, according to the 
President vould remove acreage al- 
lotment ind marketing quotas of 
many farmers who mainly raise 
vheat for their own immediate use 


ind contribute little to the surplus 
ommercial supplies 

A one-year extension of legislation 
exempting durum wheat from acre- 


ige allotments and marketing quotas 


tocks or ¢ 


is also asked of Congress 

At no point in the White House 
message was there any mention of a 
two-pric ystem for wheat. That 
issue was the subject of discussion 
last week here between wheat pro- 


ducer nd two trade repre 
f the grain industry 
The two-price system or certificate 


entatives 


on p 





GUATEMALA CANCELS 
FLOUR IMPORTS 


NEW YORK—The government of 
Guatemala, under a decree dated Jan. 
7, has prohibited the importation of 
all flour shipped after Jan. 5. The de- 
cree cancels existing Import licenses 
for International Wheat Agreement 
and non-agreement flour except for 
special concessions. Information con- 
cerning these concessions is not yet 
available. No reason for the ban on 
imports has been given in the pre- 
liminary message announcing the de- 
cision but it is expected that an ex- 
planation will be given in the near 
future. 

According to trade sources, few im- 
port licenses have been issued re- 
cently for business with American 
mills but Guatemala was expected to 
come into the market for 50,000 ewt. 
of flour. It is thought that heavy in- 
ventories now in the country may 
account for the embargo. 








WASHINGTON 
set up a general immediate goal 


The President's farm message to Congress this week 
a new farm plan 


aimed at making a broad 


appeal to the farm community, but specifically directed to the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee, where it may gain the most favorable attention 

The House previously has passed a bill which would return high rigid 
price supports. The Senate declined to consider this measure at the last session 


Immediate reaction among leaders in Congress is that 


the new money 


recommended falls short of the amount needed to attain the goals set forth 


by the White House. But these sources agree that this new money 


, about $350 


million a year for the “soil bank" proposal, is all that can be approved by the 
administration now. On the other hand, Congress may revolt and push for an 
even more radical money plan for farm relief 

House farm leaders told this reporter that not less than a billion dollars 
in new funds should be made available each year for at least three years to 
do the job of balancing the equation between production and the stubborn 


surpluses of wheat and cotton. 


Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture, goes before the Senate Agri 


culture Committee Jan 


12 to present orally the administration ideas. It is 


not expected, however, that he will have definite detailed plans to give the 


committee at that time. 


The accompanying stories provide further details and comments on vari 
ous aspects of the President's farm message 





WASHINGTON — The President's 
farm message covered a broad field 
In addition to the general soil bank 
and commodity proposals, various rec- 
ommendations and comments on oth- 
er aspects of agriculture were made 

A surprise in the message was the 
recommendation that the 1956 crop 
price support levels for soybeans and 
flaxseed be boosted. The message 
stated that the new higher support 
levels for these crops would be forth- 
coming shortly from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. USDA has ad- 
vised the White House that supply 
and demand conditions for these 
crops are such as to warrant an in- 
crease in their price support levels 

Interestingly, however, on the same 
day USDA issued its report on price 
supporting activities through Dec. 15, 
1955, which disclosed that farmers 
have not placed a record quantity of 
soybeans under the price support 
umbrella, about 23 million bushels. 

This official report does not coin- 
cide with the White House comment 
of a need for a higher support level 
for the 1956 crop of beans 


Export Sales 


Another surprise in 
House message was a rough about- 
face on sales policies under Public 
Law 480 concerning surplus disposal 
to Iron Curtain nations. The White 
House asked the repeal of Section 
304 of PL 480, which heretofore has 
banned sales of U.S. agricultural sur- 
plus commodities for foreign cur- 
rencies to unfriendly nations. 

USDA officials explained that rec- 
ommendation on the grounds that 
what was contemplated was an ex- 
panded barter program with the Rus- 
sian satellite nations. The White 
House message, however, made no 
such limitations. 

It is interesting to note that more 
than two years ago substantial sales 
of U.S. surplus edible fats and oils 
could have been made for cash or 
gold to these same nations and the 
administration, through the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, blocked the trans- 
action. 

The administration also wants to 
lower the re-sale price of USDA 
stocks of surpluses by removing the 


the White 


Other Aspects of Plan — 


present statutory resale price of not 
less than 105% of the price support 
level plus carrying charges. The 
White House asks Congress to amend 
the law to set the domestic 
price at the current price support 
level plus carrying charges. Since in 
many commodities the flexible price 
support level will fall in forthcoming 
years, the domestic resale price will 
or could be substantially lower 
Sales Manager — A not-to-be-dis 
missed part of the White House farm 
message is the evident expression of 
dissatisfaction with the current dis 


(Continued on page 7a) 
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WASHINGTON — The Eisenhower 
administration three years after 
taking office—-has presented a formal 
farm program to the nation. 

In many respects, the administra- 
tion proposal passes the buck back 
to the Senate Agriculture Committee 
to write the farm program in detail 
But competent persons here describe 
the presidential farm message as of- 
fering a basic skeleton from which 
a long range sound farm program 
ean be built 

Essentially, the administration has 
taken to itself the “soil bank” plan, 
for which it is recommending the 
authorization of £350 million in new 
money for the coming fiscal year. 
This would be used as a cash pay- 
ment encouragement for farmers to 
take marginal field crop lands for 
wheat, cotton and rice out of produc- 
tion. This fund would be in addition 
to the current annual appropriation 
of $250 million for agricultural con- 
servation payments (ACP) 

In adopting the soil bank plan 
an old timer in farm program opera- 
tions, applied originally in 1938 for 
cotton-—the administration has devel- 
oped a new twist to its proposal 
inasmuch as it recommends another 
feature which would encourage farm- 
ers to reduce their production of 
wheat, cotton, rice and possibly corn 
below the acreage allotments now 
set by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture or by legislative mandate 

Acreage Reserve 

This latter provision wouid be de- 
veloped by farmers through payments 
under what would be known as the 
“acreage reserve program” of the soil 
bank, Such payments would be in 
certificates redeemable in kind or in 
cash from Commodity Credit Corp 

Ir. his message to Congress, “Doc- 
tor” Eisenhower diagnoses the farm 
problem «os one of existing surpluses 
plus farm production, even under re- 
duced price support levels, which 
fails to bring supply and demand into 





balance. As fast as surpluses are 
Editorials ; 19 Py og new crop way arene A 
3 : ; 2 der loan programs come in the bac 
vores Commentary -* - 20 door—-not only for the basic farm 
Canadian Review ..... .. -+ 20 crops but for new non-basic crops 
Index of Advertisers .. — seo ae (Continued ni 14) 
WASHINGTON The amount of million bushels of corn to the CCC 
1955 crop wheat put under the Com loan umbrella, whereas at the same 


modity Credit Corp. loan program as 
of Dec. 15, 1955, was 30% less than 
at the same time a year earlier, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture an 
nounced this week. However, the at 
traction of the corn loan program 
against the open market is evident in 
the substantial increase in that 
account 

Of the 1955 wheat 
mitments as of Dec. 15 amounted to 
about 223 million bushels as com 
pared with about 350 million bushels 
a year earlier, indicating that the 
wheat loan account for 1955, which 
closes Jan. 31, 1956, is not likely to 
reach the 1954 crop total 

USDA figures show that farmers 
had committed on Dec. 15 nearly 89 


loan 


crop, loan com 


date in 1954, only 18.5 million bushels 
were pledged, The largest part of the 
corn commitment occurred be 
tween Nov. 15 and Dec. 15 when 
nearly 77 million bushels entered the 


loan 


loan account 

Another attraction for the loan 
program is soybeans, where approxi 
mately 23 million bushels are under 


loan, This level is slightly below the 


loan quantity at the same time the 


year before when from a smaller 
crop approximately 265 million 
bushels of beans were loan im- 
pounded 

Sorghum grain loan impoundings 


Dec. 15, 1955, were about the 
same as a year earlier at 43.5 million 
hundredweights 


as of 
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Congressmen Break Out 
With Rash of Proposals 


To Remove Surpluses 


By JOHN OCIPPERLY 

Northwestern Miller Washington 

Correspondent 
WASHINGTON Everyone is get- 
ting in on the act. No sooner had 
Congress reconvened than its elec- 
tion-minded members broke out in a 
rash of proposals, most of which con- 
tain the theme “love that dear old 
family farm.” 

No sooner had the Senate conclud- 
ed its opening session formalities 
than Homer Capehart (R., Ind.), took 
the floor to introduce and explain his 
surplus disposal bill, S-2852, It would 
establish an International Food Com- 
joard, the purpose of which 

to develop a technique for 

disposal of surplus commodities to 
needy persons within the U.S. and 
imong friendly foreign nations. The 
Capehart measure also includes the 
usual folderol about assurances that 
such distribution will not materially 
displace or disrupt existing commer- 
cial markets, 

sen. Capehart has wrapped up in 
his bill many proposals which have 
been introduced or considered piece- 
meal by farm problem solvers. Among 
them is the storage of surpluses in 
foreign countries and processing of 
commodities where possible without 
to the government, Under the 
Capehart proposal, Commodity Credit 
Corp. would be required to transfer 
necessary surpluses as recommended 
by the International Food Community 
Board CIFCB). The Senator recog- 


munity 


would be 


cost 





U.S. Plans Gift 
Wheat Shipments 
To Aid Pakistan 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. govern- 
ment is making a gift of 2,240,000 bu 
of wheat to Pakistan to relieve a 

resulting from the recent 
Considerable grain stocks 
were damaged. 

The grain is being sent to Pakis- 
tan, reports the International Co- 
operation Administration, under the 
provisions of Title IL of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act, which authorizes the 
donation of surplus U.S. agricultural 
commodities to meet urgent relief 
requirements, 

The first shipload is scheduled to 
arrive in Karachi in late January. 
Consideration is being given to sup- 
plying additional quantities to meet 
the emergency, 

This is not the first time that the 
U.S. has come to the aid of a famine- 
threatened Pakistan, ICA recalls. 
Gifts of wheat were made in 1953 to 
relieve shortages following a crop 
failure occasioned by drouth, The 
.953 program was instituted at the 
request of President Eisenhower 
after an urgent apneal for assistance 
from the Pakistani government, Con- 
gress enacted a_ special Pakistan 
Wheat Aid Act which authorized the 
shipment of 700,000 tons. The pro- 
ram was terminated in March, 1954, 
after 610,976 tons had been delivered 
when Pakistan reported that the pur- 
of the program had _ been 
uchieved. 


shortage 
floc xis 


pose 


nizes that this would deplete CC( 
funds, thereby requiring a new ap 
propriation to restore the loss. How 


ever, it now becomes increasingly 
clear that many of the legislative 
goals now on the horizon probabl; 
will require another boost in the 


CCC money—-from its present $12 bil 
lion corporate level to a higher figure 
The Capehart measure is little les 
than ambitious. 
From another and possibly better 


informed farm quarter, Sen. Clinton 
P. Anderson (D., N.M.), comes a 
proposal to prod the U.S. Depart 


ment of Agriculture into the develop 
ment of a plan to dispose of U.S 
agricultural surpluses, S-2799. In this 
measure, Sen, Anderson was joined 
by the following Democratic col 
leagues: Senators Clements of Ken 
tucky, Humphrey of Minnesota 
Sparkman of Alabama and Eastland 
of Mississippi. 

The Anderson bill provides that 
“The secretary of agriculture is di 
rected to make a study of various 
methods of disposing of agricultural 
surplus commodities and to submit 
to Congress within 30 days after 
enactment of this act a detailed pro 
gram for the orderly and complete 
liquidation within not more than five 
years of all surplus stocks of 
cultural commodities held by 
modity Credit Corp.” 

The New Mexico senator is modest 
in his appraisal of the time which 
probably may be involved in the dis 


agri 
Com 


tribution of the surpluses, but his 
30-day. mandate of a plan to ac 
complish total liquidation of sur- 


pluses even in that time seems fanci 
ful, Many experts have come to grip: 
with this problem for many, many 
months and find no quick answe1 
However, the Anderson goal leans to 
the constructive side since if it could 
be developed, an orderly five year 
surplus disposal program would add 
stability to the long-range attack on 
farm problems and be a big aid to 
domestic and foreign markets 

Sen. Case of South Dakota 
introduced a bill, S-2764, to amend 
acreage restrictions on durum wheat 
The South Dakota Republican said 
that durum wheat was not in surplu 
supply. 


also 
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Shipments Scheduled 
Under Overseas Food 
Relief Program 


WASHINGTON Plan 
made for the first shipment 


have been 


of agri- 


cultural surpluses for overseas dis- 
tribution under the expanded pro- 
gram for food donations to hungry 
peoples, (The Northwestern Miller, 
Dec. 20, page 9.) 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture states that a total of 21,000 
long tons of wheat is to be loaded 


at Texas ports for shipment to Italy 


under the auspices of the Catholic 
Relief Services, one of the private 
welfare agencies taking part in the 
program 

Commodities available under the 
program include wheat, corn, rice, 
and dry beans. 

The first ship to be loaded is the 
Lipscomb Lykes at Houston. It will 


be followed by the Midhurst, to be 
loaded at Galveston Jan. 11-13 and 
the Ocean Victory which is scheduled 
to load at Houston Jan. 18-20 with 
a ship of the Ten States Marine Line 
to be loaded at Galveston during the 
same period. 
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Rabbit Drive Held in 
Oklahoma Panhandle 


LIBERAL, KANSAS—An estimat- 
ed 2,000 jack rabbits will nibble no 
more wheat nor eat grain off 
ghum bundles in the Oklahoma Pan- 
handle, 15 miles southwest of here 
The rabbits met their demise in a 
drive reminiscent of held in 
this area in the Jate 1920s and early 
1930s 

A large crowd turned out recent- 
ly to flush the rabbits out of four 
sections, a total of 2,560 acres. Driv- 
lined up on the north sides of 
the sections and herded the rabbits 


sor- 


those 


ers 


south into a fence approximately 
2,000 ft. long 
The drive was the outgrowth of 


complaints that rabbits 
the grain off sorghum 
creating a wind erosion 
nibbling wheat off level 
ground 

Guns were not permitted. Rabbits 
were clubbed to death once they were 
herded against the fence 

The most recent drive was small 
compared with those held 20 to 25 


are eating 
bundles and 
hazard by 


with the 


years ago in this area. Herds in ex- 
cess of 10,000 rabbits were killed 
then. It is believed the last rabbit 
drive here was held in 1935 





Buffalo Strike Effect Shown 
In GMI Interim Income Total 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Inc., has 


General Mills 
announced, in a mid-year 
report to stockholders, that its net 
income for the six months between 
June 1 and Nov. 30, 1955, totaled 
$5,044,000, as compared with $5,613 
000 for the same period last year 
Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board, and Charles H. Bell, president 
emphasized that interim results are 
not necessarily indicative of the full 
year’s expectancy for GMI. “Certain 
elements in the business,” they said 
“create considerable fluctuation be 
tween the periods when earnings ac 
crue. In addition, a six weeks’ shut 
down of all flour and package foods 
plants at Buffalo, due to a strike in 
the grain elevators, had an adverse 
effect on the six months’ results. At 


present, we believe that the 
for the year will compare 


results 
favorably 


with the progress we have made in 
past years.” 

Sales for the first six months’ of 
the company’s current fiscal year 
totaled $255,641,300. Net income per 


share of common stock was $1.98 as 
compared with $2.26 during the first 
six months of 1954-55 
———SREAD (& THE STAR? ’ re 

CONSTRUCTION UNDER WAY 

SUBLETTE, KANSAS Construc- 
under way on a 700,000-bu 
‘rain elevator near here by the Riffe 
Brothers Grain Co., which owns ele- 
the Oklahoma and Texas 
Panhandles and Copeland, 
Kansas. The project here is slated to 
be completed in May 


tion 1s 


vators in 
one it 
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St. Joseph Wheat 
Arrivals in 1955 
Well Under 1954 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Wheat arrivals 
at St. Joseph in 1955 fell off greatly 
from those recorded in 1954, accord 
ing to N. K. Thomas, 
the St. Joseph Grain Exchange 

“Heavy increases in the volume of 
coarse grains moving by truck with 
the attendant by-passing of 
lished markets cost the terminal 
trade heavily in 1955, and came pri- 
marily as an aftermath of repeated 
increases in rail grain rates,’ Mr 
Thomas said in his review of the year 


secretary ol 


estab- 


“No appreciable change in the vol- 


ume of wheat under tent storage at 
St. Joseph appears to have been 
undertaken in 1955,” he continued 
“The 1954 movement into this type 
of storage was not repeated during 
1955, and as a result the wheat ar- 


rivals at St 
from 


Joseph fell off greatly 
recorded in 1954.” 


the comparative 


those 


Here are figures 


on St. Joseph receipts and shipments 
of grain, in bushels as recorded by 
the St. Joseph Grain Exchange: 


teceipts 1955 


1954 


Wheat 11,602,100 25,099,270 
Corn 5,642,560 8,687,360 
Oats 6,058,120 6,173,780 


tye - 3,460 
sarley 350,900 
Sorg. Grains 146,780 
Soybeans 2,261,000 


27,680 
304.000 
1,146,320 


2,052,750 


TOTAL 26,319,920 43,491,140 

Shipments 
Wheat 7,252,670 6,316,900 
Corn 3,030,720 6,110,720 
Oats 750,480 960,520 
Rye 3,460 3,460 
Barley 7,600 1,900 
Sorg. Grains 610,540 347,100 
Soybeans 161,000 329,000 


TOTAL .11,816,470 14,069,600 

In explaining the variations in vol- 
ume of trading from 1954 to 1955 
Mr. Thomas pointed out that wheat 
arrivals held near the normal mar- 
keting of 1954, except for a heavy 
curtailment at harvest-time following 
a virtual collapse of the boxcar sup 
ply just when needed to move wheat 
out of country 
farm deliveries 

“The approximate 3 million-bushel 
loss in corn receipts reflects in the 
main,” Mr. Thomas said, “the loss 
of corn traffic to truck transporta 
With the Nebraska corn crop 
only 95,200,000 bu. in 1955, or 41% of 
the 1954 production, a heavy move- 
ment by truck occurred from north- 
west Missouri and western Iowa to 
supplement feeding needs in Ne- 
braska. Another important trade fac 
tor is the depressed corn price level 
at St. Louis and in Illinois, resulting 
in cheap corn offerings to southwest 
ern Missouri and to the Southwest ir 


elevators following 


tion 


general. Missouri River corn prices 
are higher than the Illinois compe 
tition, but generally below prices 


paid by trucks in the Missouri Valley 
area.” 

Mr. Thomas said that the value of 
grains moving inbound to St 
in 1955 was approximately 
lion 

“Trucking of 


Joseph 
$50 mil 
coarse grains has 
gained heavily in the Southwest 
notably Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
Texas,” Mr. Thomas said, “and trucks 
have paid premiums for corn in the 
northern surplus sufficient t 
defeat terminal prices by 
cents per bushel. Pending is petition 
of railroads and shippers to the Inter 


area 


several 
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state Commerce Commission for ap- 


proval of a substantial cut in corn 
rate to the Southwest, which if 
ranted should be of material! aid in 
restoring coarse grain traffic to rails 
ind markets 

“Grain rates by rail have under- 
gone an approximate 75% increase 
since 1947, and the resulting levels 
have made by-rail traffic easy prey 


to cross-country truck competition,” 
he continued. “‘As the grain market- 
ing system mainly geared to rail 
present situation 1s 
highly inimical to established lines of 


handling, the 


grain business tadical changes in 
the means and methods of grain 
transportation and handling are in 


the offing, lacking effective 


by the rail lines 


revisions 


“Barge line service, while moving 
on the Missouri River, has made lit- 
tle impact on grain handling, 
volume are too 
gister any important In- 
fluence other than to afford an outlet 
for grain purchased from trucks and 
outlet Mr 


local 
is equipment and 
mall to re 


needing a non-tonnage 
Thomas said 
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New Orleans Board of 
Trade Posts Record in 


Grain for Export 


NEW ORLEANS, LA A record 
quantity of grain for export was in- 
pected by the New Orleans Board 
of Trade, Ltd., during 1955. The old 
record of 80,500,000 bu., established 
in 1953, was topped by the 85 mil- 


lion bushels inspected in 1955 
Another milestone passed by the 
New Orlean joard of Trade during 


the year of its 75th anniversary was 


the inspection of the billionth bushel 


of grain processed through the public 
grain elevator 
In a review of the yea! accom- 


plishment Ben C. Pitts, board pres- 


ident, said that the organization en- 


dorsed a measure to provide for a 
24-hour quarantine inspection service 
for ships coming into the port. Other 


measures which the board came out 
in favor of, according to Mr. Pitts 
included the establishment of the 

project to 


Calumet-Sag provide an 


adequate waterway connection be- 
tween the Mississippi River inland 
waterwa\ tem and Lake Mich- 
in 
Mr. Pitts also said that the New 


Orleans Board of 
$10,000 to the Cordell Hull Founda 
tion for International Education to 
help bring Latin American students 
to the U.S., on the premise that the 


Trade ntributed 


continued growth and prosperity of 
the port depends heavily on foreign 
ymmeree with Latin America 


MIAG Enlarges Staff, 
Extends Facilities 


MINNEAPOLIS MIAG North- 
imerica, Inc., U.S. affiliate of MIAG, 
the German milling engineering firm, 
more commodious 
1616 S. Eighth St., Min- 


has moved to 

premises at 

neapolis 
Facilities for 


ind a 


repairs and service, 
full stock of spare parts are 


available at the new address. The 
staff has been enlarged and the com- 


pany is now able to offer its services 
Canada as well as in 
According to Frank Heide, 
the company has been anx- 
ous to extend its business to Canada 
but hitherto it has not able 
t much attention to that mar- 
ket, Increased facilities and staff will 
Heide 


to millers in 
the U.S 


manager 


been 
oO pay 
make 


that possible, Mr states 
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ALL FOR A DOLLAR 


WICHITA — Burglars who broke 
through the roof of the general offices 
of the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Wichita, over the New Year weekend, 
did considerable damage to office 
equipment, They overlooked cash in 
a drawer, checks made out to the 
company and bundles of blank com- 


pany checks. According to Cecil 
Jordan, vice president and general 
manager for Consolidated, only $1 


was missing. 





University of Idaho 
To Make Khapra 
Beetle Survey 


MOSCOW, IDAHO A survey of 
grain, feed and food products storage 
facilities in Idaho will be conducted 
this spring by the department of en- 
tomology of the University of Idaho 
College of Agriculture, according to 
H. C. Manis, department head. The 
survey will be made by Arthur R 
Gittins, survey entomologist with the 
university's agricultural experiment 
station. 

One of the principal objectives of 
the survey, Dr. Manis indicates, will 
be to determine whether any khapra 
beetles have slipped into the state. 
Parts of southern Idaho are believed 
favorable to this new and dangerous 
insect. 

Currently the khapra beetle, la- 
beled by entomologists as the tough- 
est and most feared of all insects 
living off stored grain and food prod- 
ucts, is found only in California, Ari- 
zona and New Mexico 

“There is no known reason why it 
could not spread into southern 
Idaho,” says Dr. Manis. “Therefore, 
we want to maintain constant vig- 
ilance.” 

Because of the dangerousness of the 
beetle, Mr. Gittins will make regu- 
lar surveys in Idaho of areas where 
climatic conditions are must favor- 
able to the pest. 

During his survey work, he will 
solicit the cooperation of seed and 
grain elevator managers, handlers of 
stock feeds and food products in 
watching for the new beetle. He will 
provide them with pictures of the in- 
sect and information on its habits, 
where to look and how to send in 
speciments of insects they 
might be the khapra beetle 


suspect 
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AOM District No. 4 
Plans Meeting Jan. 21 


MINNEAPOLIS — Program plans 
have been announced for a meeting 
of District No. 4 of the Association 
of Operative Millers, to be held Jan 
21 at the Nicollet Hote! in Minne- 
apolis. 

There will be a morning session, 
followed by a noon luncheon, After 
the luncheon, officers will be elected, 
and there will be progress reports 
from national AOM committees 
which will be meeting in Minneapolis 
on the days preceding the District 4 
meeting. 

Speakers at the District 4 meeting 
will be Fred Atkinson, Atkinson Mill- 
ing Co., who will provide “A Look at 
European Milling in Terms of Their 
Different Objectives”; Kenneth 
Young, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., who will 
report on “Progress in Flour Mois- 
ture Testing and Recording,” and 
Prof. Gayle McElroth, University of 
Minnesota, who will talk on statistical 
quality control. 
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Communist Satellites Join in 


Rush to Buy Canadian Wheat 


OTTAWA Canada has hit the 
come-back trail in the campaign to 
put some life into the flagging wheat 
export market. In the past seven 
weeks sales to overseas outlets have 
increased sharply with all ports 
sharing in the minor boom. Bookings 
have been made for spring and sum 
mer shipment with the Hudson Bay 
port of Churchill already set to 
handle 20 cargoes, and the prospect 
of at least another 10 to follow, Com 
munist countries are among the buy 
ers 

Most of the business, traders say, is 
in low grade wheat although the 
demand for the better grades has 
improved to some extent. The Can 
adians were anxious to move some 
of their low grade surplus in order 
to make room for the better quality 
supplies which came from the 1955 
crop 

To government grain officials the 
spurt in business now evident was 
no surprise. In the face of mounting 
criticism from farmers and _ their 
representatives, they were content to 
play a waiting game. Their potential 
customers, too, decided to sit on the 
sidelines in the expectation that the 
Canadians would be compelled to cut 
prices to meet American competition 
in the give-away and sales-for-for- 
eign-currency fields. 

Evidently satisfied that the Can 
adians will hold out, the regular im 
porting nations are resuming their 
normal purchasing 


Prices Cut 

The Canadian Wheat Board did 
cut its prices for low grades to some 
evtent and this is seen in trade circles 
as partly responsible for the in- 
creased business. Last August, No. 5 
wheat was selling for $1.47 bu. but 
today it has down to $1.23 
There is no indication that the price 
range for the higher milling grades 
will be cut and the official 


come 


feeling 


is that these can be maintained at 
present levels 
At Dec. 1, 1955 the Canadians had 


available about 900 million bushels 
of wheat. This was made up of the 
Aug. 1 carryover of 481 million bush 
els plus the new crop. In the first 
three months of the present crop year 
exports got away to a bad start, Sales 


were 19% less than those recorded 
in the same three months of 1954 
Though Russia is not a buyer of 


Canadian wheat, the Communist 
satellites of Eastern Europe are re 
ported to be purchasing. Some of 
these countries normally take thei: 
wheat needs from Russia itself, but 
the harvest in that country last year 
was way below that of 1954. Thus 
the satellites were told to go out into 
the market place. Whether the Can 
adian government has extended credit 
terms, similar to those given Poland 
recently, has not been made known 
but it is evident that in some cases 
at least the business has been worked 
for cash on the barrel head 

In no case has a foreign currency 
been accepted; all the Canadian busi 
ness is on a dollar basis 


Russia May Buy 

The Canadians have not lost hope 
that Russia will be an eventual buy 
er. Negotiations are at a standstill 
but they are expected to be resumed 
hortly. There is a strong possibility 
that the Russians will take wheat for 
shipment out of Vancouver for move 
ment to their eastern areas 


Traders 
present 


warn, however, that the 
boom may be short-lived. 
Canada has not by any means solved 
the surplus wheat problem and no 
one in the trade is rash enough to 
think that the demand will continue 
to be of major proportions 

There is no indication how far the 
flour milling industry will share in 
the boom. The demand from overseas 
for Canadian flour is still unsatis- 
factory. The likelihood of the govern- 
ment stepping in and compelling im- 
porters to take a proportion of their 
wheat needs in the form of flour, as 
in France, is remote. 

Another factor aiding the Canadian 
wheat selling campaign is the reduced 
outturn from the Argentinian crop 
Reports say that production will 
fali way below last year's large crop 
as a result of reduced planting and 
adverse weather conditions 

Argentina's wheat is not in com- 
petition with the top Canadian 
grades, but the absence of some of 
the competition from this supplier 
will be an aid in the low grade fleld 

Some countries are still playing a 
waiting game in the hope of further 
price reductions, particularly for the 
top milling grades. The trade opinion 
is that further cuts are unlikely and 
unnecessary. The demand for millable 
wheat has remained fairly steady and 
it has not been affected by the slump 
as much as the lower grades, The 
Canadian Wheat Board, therefore, is 
expected to stick to its policy of 
holding prices at present levels 


SREAOD \® THE STAFF OF Lire 


Grain Receiving 


Rate Talks Due 


WASHINGTON A conference has 
been scheduled here Jan, 12 on pro 
posals from interests of the Pacific 
Northwest to adjust the truck-rail 
receiving rates of the Uniform Grain 
Storage Agreement 

Arguments will be heard on the 
proposal that farmers trucking grain 
to terminals be allowed the “rail” 
deduction, or a major part of it, in 
place of the heavier “truck" deduc- 
tion from the loan proceeds 

Under the Uniform Grain Storage 
Agreement country elevators § are 
those defined as principally receiving 
grain by truck; terminals as those 
principally receiving by rail. The re 
ceiving rates are different. For the 
Pacific Coast area, the terminal re 
ceiving rate by rail is 14%¢ and the 
receiving rate by truck 6¢ 

Some producers and trucking 
groups in the Pacific Northwest have 
protested to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and to congressmen that 
a farmer who trucks his grain to the 
terminal suffers discrimination by 
these rates, Country 
generally present the opposite posi- 
That it would be economically 
unjust to provide for by-passing the 
country elevators for various reasons 


warehousemen 


tion 


A delegation of wWwarehousemen 
from the Pacific Northwest will at 
tend the conference, R. G. Cargill, 
Jr., Victoria Elevator Co., Minneapo 
lis, chairman of the national country 
elevator committee of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn., and 
Alvin Oliver of the GFDNA's Wash 
ington office, will assist in presenting 


the case for country elevators 
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R. Hugh Uhimann 


KANSAS CITY OFFICERS—Elected to the number two and three spots of 


the Kansas City Board of Trade at the Jan. 3 election were W. 


B. Young, 


Gotte & Carkener, Ine., and R. Hugh Uhimann, executive vice president of 
the Standard Milling Co. Mr. Young was elevated from second to first vice 
president and Mr. Uhimann was elected second vice president. Kenneth 8. 


Hart was elected president, 





Record 34% of Pacific Northwest 
Wheat Grown Last Year Grades Smutty 


PORTLAND, ORE,—Last year was 
the blackest smut year on record in 


the Pacific Northwest, two reports 
released here revealed, 
he black fungus robbed Pacific 


Northwest wheat growers of an esti- 
rated $5 million in production losses 
and dockage by the trade and wash- 
ing charges on 29 million bushels of 
smutty wheat out of a total produc- 
tion of 86,439,000 bu. in Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, 

Thirty four percent of the wheat 
vraded smutty last year, an increase 
of 11.7% over 1954. 

The facts on the 1955 smut situ- 
ation were reported by Dr, C, S. Hol- 
ton, U.S. Department of Agriculture 
plant pathologist at Washington 
State College, to a regional extension 
smut-eontrol committee composed of 
USDA and land grant college plant 
pathologists and representatives of 
the grain trade. 

A USDA grain division report also 
made at the meeting differed only 
one tenth of 1% from Dr. Holton’s. 
It showed that 33.9% of the wheat 
grown in the Pacifie Northwest was 
mutty 

The Holton report is made from 
questionnaires distributed throughout 
the Paeifie Northwest Grain Dealers 
Assn. of Spokane. The questionnaire 
shows data by bushels received at 
elevators. The sample included slight- 
ly more than half the wheat grown 
in the area, The USDA report is 
compiled from records of handlers 
who sample each grower’s consign- 
ment 

Both reports show that smut condi- 
tions were much worse in Washing- 
ton and Idaho than in Oregon. By 
states, Washington with 55 million 
bushels of wheat had 39.6% smutty; 
northern Idaho with 7,500,000 had 
8°) smutty, and Oregon with 22 
million had 12.3% smutty. 

The Palouse country of Washing- 
ton—one of the nation’s richest 
wheat growing areas—produced 16,- 
216,000 bu. of wheat and 61% of it 
was graded smutty. (In 1952 Whit- 
man County, Washington, which in- 
ciudes much of the Palouse alone 
produced 22 million bushels of wheat 


with a record yield of 34.6 bu 
acre.) 

Elmar, a white club wheat released 
in 1950 and hailed as resistant to 
half the then-known races of smut 
accounted for 30 million bushels of 
the Pacific Northwest production and 
53.8% of it graded smutty 

High on the list of production 
(fourth) was Elgin, the wheat Elmar 


to the 


was developed to replace. Elgin 
racked up a 33.1% record for smut 
Dr. Holton said his survey seems 
to indicate that club wheats carry 
the smut problem with them wher 
ever planted. 
“The well-learned lesson of Elmar 


is that partial smut resistance is not 
enough in a widely adapted, popular 
variety,” Dr. Holton concluded 


New Spring Whea 


Variety Announced 


MADISON, WIS.—A new spring 
wheat variety, named Russell, has 
been developed by University of Wis 
consin and U.S. Department of Agri 
culture grain breeders, led by R. G 
Shands at Wisconsin 

Russell's resistance to loose smut, 
powdery mildew and Hessian fly, 
along with its moderate resistance to 
most prevalent races of stem rust, 
make it a high yielding variety that 
should be very useful in areas where 
these diseases generally reduce yields 
of present varieties, 
searchers said 

For eight years, Russell has out 
yielded Henry wheat by 2 bu. pe 
acre. In a five-year test at five loca- 
tions in the state, it has ranked first 
in yield. Other varieties in this test 
were Henry, Sturgeon, Lee, Thatch 
er and Mida. 

Susceptibility to leaf rust may be 
this wheat’s greatest shortcoming 
the plant breeders say. It is also 
moderately susceptible to bunt, and 
its baking and milling qualities are 
only fair. They consider it to be a 
feed wheat. 

Russell heads a half 
than Henry, stands 2 in 
lodges slightly more 





Wisconsin re 


day later 
taller, and 
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Minneapolis Grain Groups 
Protest Railroad Rate Hike 


MINNEAPOLIS 


¢ 


Opposition to a 
proposed 7% increase in railroad 
freight rates crystallized in Minne- 
apolis this week as members of the 
grain and milling trade in the area 
joined with country opera- 
tors, shippers and farmer groups in 
protesting the hike 

E. L. Peterson, director of traffic 
of the Minneapolis Traffic Assn., was 
instructed by the transportation com- 
mittee of the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change to attend a Jan. 11 meeting 
in Chicago and join with other grain 
interests in asking that the increases 
be suspended pending public hearing 

The Chicago meeting, to be at- 
tended by representatives of the na- 
tion’s markets and milling concerns, 
is expected not only to oppose the 
general rate increase, but also to pro- 
test the “short-cut” plan being used 
by the railroads to place the 7% in- 
crease in effect 

At a Jan. 5 meeting with the grain 
exchange’s transportation committee, 
Mr. Peterson pointed out that the 
usual procedure employed by carriers 
in the past, when seeking general rate 
increases, was to file a petition with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
seeking authority to modify certain 
outstanding that rates 
could be a certain per 
cent 

The ICC then set the matter down 
for a series of hearings. But the car- 
riers complained that the lon, delays 
involved from this procedure caused 


elevator 


decisions so 
increased by 


them serious monetary loxses each 
day of delay in putting the new rates 
in effect. 

The railroads want to inake the 
proposed increase effective Feb. 9, 
but later changed this date to Feb 
25 after the chairman of the ICC 
held the time schedule was “clearly 
inadequate.” 

They want to have the hearings 
held after the new rates become ef- 
fective, with the pledge that they 
will make refunds if the increase is 
eventually rejected or scaled down 


by the ICC. 

The grain firms and shippers con- 
tend that this is an 
cedure,” 

Regardless of what action is taken 
at the Chicago meeting, the Minne- 
apolis grain interests will file a for- 


“improper pro- 


mal protest against the rate increases 
with the ICC, Mr. Peterson said 
Strong protests against the in- 
crease have been received by William 
Fk. Mullin, chairman of the transpor- 


tation committee of the exchange, 
from a large number of grain trade 
groups and numerous farm coopera- 
tives in the area. 

The trade contends that such an 
increase as asked by the railroads, 
if applied to grain rates, would 


heavily penalize Midwest farmers at 
a time when their income is already 
reduced 


SREAO iS THE STAFF OF re 


3 AOM Committees 
To Meet Jan. 19-20 


In Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS 
committees of the 
Operative Millers are scheduled to 
hold meetings Jan. 19-20 at the Nicol- 
let Hotel in Minneapolis. 


Three national 
Association of 


These meetings will be in advance 


of a regular District No. 4 AOM 
meeting to be held Jan. 21 at the 
Nicollet 

The committees which will be 


meeting are the technical, sanitation 
and education committees 

Tibor Rozsa, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
chairman of the technical committee, 
reports that his group’s session will 
include reports from four sub-com- 
mittees. The bulk handling and wheat 
conditioning sub-committees will re- 
port on surveys they have made, and 
the purification and instrumentation 
units will tell of progress on their 
projects. Also, representatives of vari- 
ous equipment manufacturers have 
been invited to be present to present 
information on certain types of ma- 
chinery 

Also meeting Jan. 19-20 will be the 
AOM sanitation committee, headed 
by George Wagner of Pillsbury Mills, 
Minneapolis. 


At the same time, Prof. Eugene 
Farrell of Kansas State College, 


chairman, has called a meeting of the 
education committee 

Reports on the committee meetings 
will be made at the AOM District 
1 meeting Jan. 21 





Needy Persons in New York to Share in 
Federal Distribution of Surplus Food 


WASHINGTON—Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, has ap- 
proved a plan for the distribution of 
government-owned surplus 
ities to needy persons in 
of New York. His action expands the 
total number of states approved for 
participation in this phase of the dis- 
tribution program to 37 

The approved plan for New York 
developed by the state in cooperation 
with U.S. Department of Agriculture 
officials—-provides that the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, through local 
welfare departments, will be respon- 
sible for determining the eligibility 
of families to receive commodities 
The state formula for determining 
eligibility is based on standards set 
by the state for eligibility for public 
assistance. However, the plan pro- 
vides that persons who meet these 
standards are eligible to receive com- 
modities whether or not 


commod- 
the state 


they are 


receiving any other form of public 
issistance 

Commodities to be distributed in 
New York, as in other states, will 
vary from time to time, depending on 
department inventories and acquisi- 
tions under price support and surplus 
removal programs. Foods presently 
available are butter, cheese, nonfat 
dry milk, dry beans, lard, rice, flour 
and cornmeal. Pork products acquired 
under the current surplus removal 
program are being allocated for use 
by children in School Lunch Pro- 
grams until the needs for the balance 
of this school year have been met 

The addition of New York to the 
states making distribution to needy 
persons closely followed approval of 
a plan for limited operation in 
Louisiana. Prior to the extension to 
these two states, about 2,254,000 per- 
were receiving commodities in 
35 states 


sons 
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Domestic Activity 


DALLAS Cumulative domestic 


sales reported for the week ended 
Jan. 5 are as follows: 17,500 bu. 
wheat, 9,219 bu. grain sorghum, 4,- 
032 bu. oats and 31,462 cwt. rough 
rice for grinding. During 1955 do- 
mestic sales included the following: 
1,030,000 bu. wheat, 9,084,500 bu 
grain sorghum, 15,391,578 bu. oats, 
193,812 bu. corn, 288,905 bu. barley, 
36,213 bu. rye and 69,750 bu. soy- 


beans 


PORTLAND 
mestic sale 


ended Jan. 4 
bu. wheat and 


Cumulative do- 
reported for the week 
are as follows: 3,603 


6,892 bu. corn 


CHICAGO Cumulative domestic 
reported for the week ended 
follows: 344,825 bu. 
oats, 2,609 bu. bar- 
soybeans 


sales 
Jan 4 are as 
13,103 bu 
ley and 3,425 bu 


corn 


MINNEAPOLIS Cumulative do- 


mestic sales reported for the week 
ended Jan. 5 are as follows: 19,573 
bu. wheat, 136,858 bu. corn, 34,572 
bu. barley, 44,113 bu. oats, 34,678 bu 


rye 36,701 bu 


soy beans 


flax and 6,800 bu. 


Export Sales 


DALLAS Cumulative export 


sales reported for the week ended 





Julius Mayer Only 
Nominee for Head 


Of Chicago Board 


CHICAGO Julius Mayer, execu- 
president of Continental 
has been renominated for 
the Chicago Board of 


tive 
Grain Co 
president of 


vice 


Trade and will be unopposed in the 
annual election of the membership 
Jan. 16 

Earle M. Combs, Jr., E. M. Combs 
& Son, has been nominated for first 


vice president on the regular ticket. 
He will be opposed by John E. Bren- 
nan of John E. Brennan & Co.,, a 
petition candidate. James F. Wade, 
Brothers & Co., is the un- 
candidate for vice 


Lamson 
opposed second 
president 

Nominated to serve as 
are Bernard P. Carey 
Carey & Co.; Clarence M 
Francis I. du Pont & Co.; Glen S. 
Watkins, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; Fran- 
cis J. Coughlin, Rodman & Renshaw, 
and Ardin P. Buell, John G. Me- 
Carthy Co 

Arthur J 3ailer 
Grain Co.; Earl G 
Herman Gordon, broker; Harry B 
Treichel, Illinois Grain Corp., and 
tichard M. Withrow, Lamson Broth- 
ers & Co nominated to serve 
on the committee of appeals 
Nominated for the committee of 
arbitration Sam L 
United Grain Co.; John W 
Ir., John W. Dickson Co.; 
Reddy, Goodbody & Co.; John M. 
Rowley, broker, and Carson H. Var- 
ner, Quaker Oats Co 


directors 
Peter B 
Galvin, 


Lawrenceburg 
Bostrom, broker; 


were 


were Hassel, 
Dickson, 


Michael J 


CCC Sales and Exchanges 


Summaries of Reports from Commodity 
Stabilization Service Regional Offices 
Detailing Grain and Oilseed Transactions 





Jan. 5 as follows: 205,843 bu. 
wheat and 2 million bushels of grain 
sorghum. During 1955, export sales 
included the following: 55,500,000 bu. 
wheat, 73,750,000 bu. grain sorghum, 
1,300,000 bu. corn, 273,787 bu. rye, 
120,000 bu. barley, 40,577 bu. 
beans and 20,422 bu. oats. 


are 


soy- 


MINNEAPOLIS—Sold for export 
in the week ended Jan. 5 were 1,233 
bu. wheat. 

17 


CHICAGO — Cumulative export 
sales reported for the week ended 
Jan. 4 are as follows: 319,898 bu. 
wheat and 38,862 bu. barley 

¥% 

PORTLAND — Cumulative export 
sales reported for the week ended 
Jan. 4 are as follows: 59,510 bu. 
wheat and 886,666 bu. barley. 
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Doughboy Industries Remodels 
Mill for Durum Production 


NEW RICHMOND, WIS With 
a heavy program of events scheduled 
to celebrate its Centennial Year 
Doughboy Industries, Inc. is launch 
ing 1956 production by resuming the 
milling of durum wheat in a com 
pletely modernized mill at New Rich 
mond, Wis. where the first 
started back in 1856 


business 


The company has acquired the 
latest milling machinery and equip 
ment from Buhler Bros., Uzwil, 


Switzerland, and with all of the units 
installed and ready to go, the mill 
will begin turning out new lines of 
durum patent flour, granulars and 
semolina within a few days 
The starting date has been set 
for Jan. 16 but it was indicated that 
actual operations might not get unde 
way on a full-scale program until a 
few days later. 
1,200-Sack Capacity 
The five-story mill has a daily capac 
ity of 1,200 ewt., basis 24 working 
hours. All of the new equipment was 
engineered and manufactured in 
Switzerland and it was installed un 
der the direction of an engineer from 
3uhler Bros., Alfred Horst, who has 





Increased Capital Expenditures Indicate 
Industry’s Optimism, Says Harry Bullis 


DES MOINES, 
has expressed 
tinued high 


IOWA Industry 
confidence in a con- 
level of prosperity with 
plans to increase capital goods ex- 
penditures during 1956, Harry A 
Bullis, chairman of the board of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., told the annual meet- 
ing of the Greater Des Moines Cham- 
ber of Commerce Jan. 6 

“These expenditures cover the cost 
of new plants and equipment, the 
creation of new means of production 
by which we can push higher our 
flow of goods and services that con- 
tributes to a higher standard of living 
for all Americans,” Mr. Bullis said 

“The known total of all planned 
capital expenditures for 1956 is $33.4 
billion. This is 13% more than the 
$29.4 billion invested by industry in 


capital goods during the past year 
This money goes directly to create 
jobs.”’ 

Mr. Bullis took note of the reduc- 


tion in farmer purchasing power and 
said the problem is receiving con- 
sideration at the place where the 
remedy must be applied 

“T refer to the rate of production,” 
he said. “It is only prudent conser 
vation of soil and to gear 
production to demand. A fairly priced 
market for farm products is part of 
that picture.” 

Mr. Bullis said any farm produc 
tion curtailment would be a “tem- 
porary limitation” and predicted that 
the price of land and the importance 
of the farmer’s production would con- 
tinue to grow as it has through all 
history. 

Continued economic growth calls 
for bold thinking, and sharp planning 
of monetary policy, the General Mills 
executive declared 

“We can determine the amount of 
prosperity we shall have in 1956 by 
wise management of our money sup 
ply, realistic extension and manage- 
ment of debt, and sound decisions 
about our taxes in the area of fiscal 
policy,”’ Mr. Bullis continued 

“It is very important that we have 
proper timing. Between 12 and 18 


resources 


months ago, the leaders of the Eisen 
hower administration 
fiscal 


announced the 
policies which are responsible 
for our strong economic position to 
day 

“Tt is now time for us to look ahead 
to the latter part of 1956 and 1957 
and make decisions that will carry 
our prosperity into and beyond that 
period.” 

He called for cooperation among all 
elements of the economy. 

“Business management will need 
the full support of labor and farmer 
as well as of the general consuming 
public of which we are all a part 
With everyone cooperating and work 
ing together intelligently, we can 
continue to have an expanding 
economy under freedom that is pro 


ducing 24 hours a day for all the 
people of America, and for all the 


people of the world,” Mr. Bullis said 


OPEAD if THE GTAP OF Lire 


Vancouver Flour 
Clearances Rise 


VANCOUVER Marking the heavi 
est export clearances since last April, 
flour shipments from Vancouver in 
November climbed to 334,591 bbl 
This compares with 260,218 bbl. in 
the previous month and 194,216 bb! 
in November, 1954 

Export shipments for the first 11 
months of 1955 are reported at 2 
605,978 bbl. compared with 2,616,741 
bbl. in the same period in the pre 
vious year 

November clearances showed a 
sharp increase to the Philippines 
which took 202,332 bbl. Japan, West 
Indies and Central America also took 
larger amounts. November shipment 
were: West Indies, 40,126 bbl.; Japan 
30,777; Central America, 29,993 
Hong Kong, 9,189; Thailand, 6,071 
Straits Settlements, 6,031; Panama 
4,932; Colombia, 2,295; South Ameri 
ca, 1,377; West Africa, 1,418 
Denmark, 50 bbl 


and 


handled other installation projects in 
other parts of the world 

E. J. Cashman, president of Dough- 
boy Industries, said the new setup 
gives the milling division a more 
flexible production program and the 
opportunity to expand its products 
and markets. The modernization pro- 


gram has been under way since the 
middle of last summer, he disclosed 
Ray Wentzel, vice president of 


Doughboy’'s milling division, has been 
working in close cooperation with the 
staff of engineers from his company 
and Buhler Bros, on the project 
With the new equipment the mill 
is now set to increase its capacity by 
10 per cent, Mr. Wentzel said, and 
when the production program is in 
full swing the products will be avail 
ible in 100 Ib. bags and in bulk 
Changes were made on each floor 
of the five-story mill, The new equip- 
ment includes washing and stoning 
machines, sifters, self-cleaning con 
veyors, all metal spouting, purifiers, 


reels and bolters, brandusters, new 
types of sieves and sifters and a 
modern pneumatic system 

Henry Kraemer is superintendent 
of the mill and the company’s feed 
plant, and his assistant is Ray Brink 
man 

New Brands Listed 

The company disclosed that the 
new line of brands will be Dough 
master 50-50 Semolina; Doughmaster 


Granular; Doughboy No 
Doughboy Granular; Doughboy 
Durum Patent; Dor Noodle- 
master; Doughboy Durum Ist Clear, 
and Doughboy Durum 2nd Clear 
The mill used in the new operation 
was originally a bread flour mill 
Durum milling was begun in the late 
1940's. The operation shut down last 
July to permit the modernization 


1 Semolina; 


Hboy 


program. In addition to its milling 
operations, Doughboy turns out 
formula farm feeds, heat seal and 


machining machinery and equipment 
and inflatable plastic pools and toys 
It has a printing and publishing divi- 
sion, and a grain division with mem 
bership in the Minneapolis Grain Ex 
change 


BREAD \8 THE @TARR OF Life 


Grain Storage 


Review Scheduled 


WASHINGTON. -The US 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
cheduling of an open meeting be 
ginning at 9:30 am., Feb. 7, in the 
President Hotel, Kansas City, to re 
view provisions of the Uniform Grain 
Storage Agreement. All interested 
persons are invited to the 
provisions of the the 
next renewal period of the agreement, 
beginning in June and July of this 
year 


Depart 


discuss 
agreement for 


The agreement, made between the 
Commodity Credit Corp, and ware- 
housemen, specifies the conditions for 
country, terminal and 
warehouse storage of 
ccc financial 
agreement wa 


subterminal 
grain in which 
interest. The 
initiated in 1940 to 
make uniform warehouse charges and 
conditions for CCC grain 
Following periodic reviews, the agree 


has a 


torage 


ment has been modified from time to 


time to meet changing conditions in 
the warehouse business. Approxi 
mately 10,000 warehousemen now 


operate under the agreement 
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Some moderate flour-buying inter- 
est was apparent last week, and an 
improvement in sales was recorded 
by spring wheat mills. A generally 
bearish attitude on the part of many 
buyers kept sales totals from rising 
elsewhere, along with the fact that 
bakers are fairly well booked ahead, 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 87% of four-day capacity, com- 
pared with 41% the previous ‘week. 
jusiness was largely with some of 
the bigger users of spring wheat 
flour and a number of round-lot sales 
consummated, 

In the Southwest, as well as in 
the central states, inquiry was quite 
lively, but sales did not add up to a 
great deal, Sales by southwestern 
mills averaged 37% of capacity, com- 
pared with 45% the week before. In- 
dependent bakers purchased moder- 
ate-sized ljots, and some price-date- 
of-shipment business was added to 


were 


the total 
export trade was dull, with some 
Latin American buying completed 


and some business with Norway pend- 
ing. Family flour trade was routine. 

U.S. production of flour averaged 
#8”) of capacity, compared with 85% 


the week before and 96% a year 
earlier, Output was improved in all 


areas except the Pacific Northwest. 
(See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour were 
larwer last week, with average vol- 
ume reaching 87% for the four-day 
period. This compared with 41% the 
previous week—also a four-day sales 
period—and 75% in the comparable 
week last year, 

No general buying developed, but 
purchases by a few of the larger users 
of spring wheat flour were sufficient 
to bring the sales volume up from the 
week before. A number of round lots, 
ranging 5,000 to 15,000 sacks were 
taken toward the end of the week. 

The attitude of other buyers ap- 
peared to be one of waiting for bet- 
ter indications of possible price de- 
velopments following President Eisen- 
hower's message to Congress Jan. 9 
on farm legislation proposals. 


Clear flour was somewhat easier, 
with demand reduced from recent 
levels, Prices were off 5¢ sack at 


hoth the top and bottom ends of the 
price range, 

Family flour business was routine 
except for some special promotions 
in the small package field. The trade 
appears to be waiting for some price 
stimulus to add to forward commit- 
ments, which for many of them have 
about been cleaned up. 

The market was relatively steady 
last week, with prices of standard 
wrades practically unchanged, The 
narrower differential for high glutens 
went into effect early in the week 
following declines in prices of higher 
protein wheat. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 94% of capacity, compared 
with 82% the previous week and 
103% a year earlier, For the entire 
Northwest, production averaged 89% 
of capacity, compared with 86% the 
previous week and 92% in the com- 
parable week last year. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 135% of four-day capacity, 
compared with 109% the previous 
week and 100% a year ago. 
Quotations Jan, 6, 100-lb. cottons, 
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Flour Inquiry Fairly 
Brisk; Spring Sales Up 


carlots: Standard patent $5.96@6.08 
short patent $6.06@6.18, high gluten 
$6.4606.58, first clear %$5.66@6.09; 
whole wheat $5.76075.93 and family 
$6.25 @7.50. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Occasional interest in 
new flour bookings brought a mod 
erate amount of life to the flour mar- 
ket as the new year began. Sales of 
hard winter wheat flour last week 
averaged 37% of capacity, compared 


with 45% a week ago and 250% a 
year ago, when the average flour 
buyer was not as well covered as 
now. 

Aside from a little independent 
business immediately following the 
New Year's week-end, bakery flour 
sales were very quiet during the 


week. No interest was expressed by 
the large chain bakers. Most have 
sufficient flour to run for 30 days or 
more, and their general attitude con 
cerning the market is bearish. At the 
start of the week several independent 
bakers acquired a few moderate-sized 
lots of flour. They ranged generally 
up to 10,000 sacks, while one was sey 
eral times that quantity. The only 
other bakery flour sold during the 
week was the regular price date-of 
shipment quantity 

Family flour sales failed to show 
any improvement with heavy quanti- 
ties still on mill books. While opera 
tions were improved this week, direc 
tions still were not up to what was 
anticipated following the holiday 
period. Family flour held 
steady. 


prices 


Export markets were rather dull 
and volume of export sales was ré 
duced, A fair volume of Latin Ameri- 
can business was reported and the 
main activity elsewhere was with 
Norway. Norwegian agents had asked 
for prices on Jan. 6 and some word 
was expected over the week-end 

Quotations Jan. 6, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $4.67@4.70, standard 
95% patent $4.57 @ 4.60, straight $4.52 
@4.57; established brands of family 
flour $6.30@7.25, first clears $4.40@ 
4.65, second clears $4.25@4.30, 1% 


ash clears or higher $3.70@4.15 

Oklahoma City: Buyers are still 
awaiting a market break to enter 
into anything approaching large pur- 
chases. Immediate needs make up the 
only flour trading. Prices closed un- 
changed on family flour and 5 to 15¢ 
higher on bakery flour. Quotations, 
delivered Oklahoma points, Jan. 7: 
Carlots, family short patent $6.45@ 
6.85, standard patent $6.15@6.35; 
bakery unenriched short patent $6.05 
@615, 95% standard patent $5.80@G 
5.95, straight grade $5.8075.90. Truck 
lots more on all grades 

Wichita: Mills operated 5% days 
at capacity last week. Sales averaged 
37%, compared with 32% the pre- 
ceding week and 315% a year ago 
Shipping directions were fair to good 
Prices Jan. 7 were about unchanged, 
compared with the previous week. 

Texas: There was an improvement 
in demand for flour last week, but it 
was not as much as had been ex- 
pected after the extreme dullness dur- 
ing the holidays. There were a few 
fair sized sales of bakers flour and 
small replenishments of inventories 
on family flour, which probably 
totaled around 25 to 35% of capacity 
Running time averaged four days a 
week. Prices were about unchanged 
from a week ago. Quotations Jan. 6 
Icxtra high patent family $6.80@7.10; 
standard bakers, unenrinched, $6@ 
6.10; first clears, unenriched, $4.854 
4.95, delivered Texas common points 


Hutchinson: Flour demand for mills 


of this area was spotty last week, 
coming largely from independent 
bakers. While a moderate improve- 
ment in volume of sales was noted, 
over-all buying was not large. Family 
flour interest was light. Operations 
continued at a moderate rate, with 
mills operating at 3% days and ex- 
pecting four full days this week. 


Prices were unchanged from a week 
ago. Quotations, Kansas City, 
Jan. 6: Hard winter family short pat- 
ent, in cottons, enriched, $6.25@06.35; 
bakers’ short patent, in papers, $5.60 
5.65; standard, $5.50@5.55 


basis 


Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was very slow with prices practically 
unchanged from the previous week 
Shipping directions were slow 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour salesmen are wait- 
ing for something to happen in the 
new year. The trade is watching de- 
velopments closely to spot indications 


(Continued on page ) 





Stronger Markets Improve Demand 
For Semolina, Blended Products 


Stronger markets for durum wheat 
and subsequent advances in prices of 
semolina and blended durum products 
induced some macaroni and noodle 
product manufacturers to purchase 
additional supplies last week 

Buying was better than it had been 
for the past few weeks but did not 
amount to a great volume. It was 
practically all confined to the eastern 
part of the country, and appeared to 
represent replacement purchases by 
manufacturers who bought quite 
heavily in early December. 

Receipts of durum wheat were good 
early last week but have since ta 
pered off, and prices strengthened 3 
@5¢ bu. up to Jan. 9, Standard semo 
lina was quoted Jan. 9 at $7.25 cwt 
bulk, Minneapolis, with 50% blended 
semolina at $6.70 cwt 

Shipping directions have improved 
and the mills look for further im- 


provement later in the month when 
grocers are expected to step up their 
stocking of macaroni 
products 


and noodle 


Prices for No. 1 durum wheat, 
13.5% moisture or less at Minne- 
apolis Jan. 6, were as follows 

) to 64 Ib $2.80@2.90 
O ib. or better 65 @ 2.77 
9 1 22.76 

it “2.70 

TT @2.65 

*Selected quality 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


lDburum products output a ported to The 


rthwestern Miller by n representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S, durum 
apacity In sacks, based on five-day weel 
5-day wk Wkly % 
ca pro of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
Jur 16% 128 3 7 
Previous weel 168,500 l 79 
‘ZO 168 48,622 88 
Crop year 
production 
July i-Jas 6, 19 3,873,630 
july Jan. 7, 195 4,361,347 


*Itevised 
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Millfeed Market 
Turns Softer as 
Interest Slides 


Millfeed prices were lower in the 
week ending Jan. 9 as production in- 
creased and demand was limited 
Pressure was greatest on bulk mill- 
feeds in the Southwest, although de- 


mand was not considered good in 
any category there. Bran was off 
most in the Northwest. 

Reports of feed demand varied 


somewhat among different manufac- 
turers, but the predominant apprais- 
al of business was that it has im- 
proved and promises to expand fur- 
ther in the Northwest. 

Even a pickup in hog feed sales 
was reported last week, following a 
long period of depressed business in 
this line. Volume is still far below 
normal, but the expanded interest 
was a welcome sign of possibly better 
days ahead. Some manufacturers 
noted, however, that the upturn in 
buying may be explained by the 
fact that dealers had allowed in- 
ventories of this feed to drop so se- 
verely some concerted buying became 
necessary. Thus, they reasoned, the 
upturn may not necessarily mean 
that feeders are increasing their feed- 
ing or supplements. 

Poultry feed business continues 
steady in fairly good volume, with an 
upturn in broiler feed sales also re- 
ported. 

Reports on dairy feed continued to 
vary, with some firms finding their 
best volume in this line and others 
reporting sluggish demand. Sales of 
beef cattle feed are quite good, but 
shipments of range cattle feed con- 
tinue on and off with changes in 
the weather in the West. 


Some modest improvement in for- 
mula feed sales was noted in the 
Southwest last week. Dealers and 


distributors who had allowed inven- 
tories to reach a low point over the 
year-end were in the market again 
for fair amounts of feed. There was 
little change in prices to spur the 
demand for feed 

While hog markets didn’t dip any 
lower last week, there still was only 
moderate activity in hog feed lines 
Many feed millers have expressed 
only slight hope that a pickup in hog 
feed demand can occur in the next 
30 to 60 days. Lack of a demand for 
hog feeds deals a severe blow to feed 
production in this area. Further to 
the South, where hog production has 
moved into more prominence in the 
past couple of years, the laxity of 
hog feed demand is not so noticeable 

The turn of the last page of the 
1955 calendar uncovered no significant 
change in the business picture for the 
feed industry during the week ending 


Jan. 4. Feed men said the resump- 
tion of activity after the holidays 
found buying and selling attitudes 


virtually unchanged, and the business 
pace remained slow. 

There was some feeling of opti- 
mism, however. Some observers said 
pipelines are running low and some 
buying of formula feeds all along 
the line will have to take place to 
replenish them. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 45,532 tors 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 43,349 in the 
previous week and 49,516 in the cor- 
responding week of a year ago, 
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Wheat Futures 
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Prices Sag; 


Trade Studies Eisenhower 
Farm Program Proposals 


Wheat prices declined fractions to 


bu. in the week ending Jan. 9 
vith action indecisive for the most 
part th market first reflected 

me bullish feeling in anticipation of 
re I i action on farm prices 

nd then some hesitation in this 
thinking following President Eisen- 
nowers farm program presentation 
‘he continued drouth in the South- 
vest st exerted a bolstering influ- 
ence on prices, and traders were in- 


clined to keep one eye on Washing- 


ton and the other on weather devel- 
opments. The President’s proposals, 
which had been previously predicted 
quite extensively, still required con- 
iderable tudy as to their possible 
effect on the wheat market should 
f be « ted. Also, it was appar- 
ent that a number of other ideas for 
nproving the lot of the farmer would 
be proposed and debated in Congress 
before a clear picture of the ultimate 
itcome farm legislation would 
be seen 

Closi ices for wheat futures 
Jan. 9 were; Chicago—March $2.10%, 
May $2.07 July $1.98-1.98% 
te $2.00% ; Minneapol May 

N2.26 J $2.21 % Kansas City 
Mare $ 2.11, May $2.05% -2.06 

$1.98 September $2.00% 
Soil Bank Plan 

The President’s message included a 
yn for adoption of the 
ich-d 1 soil bank plan for 
paying f ers to take surplus crop 
land if f production. Producers 
ld ncouraged to plant less 
thar the regular acreage allot- 
ment through an offer of govern- 
nt stocks or cash in proportion to 
the n t of acreage not planted 
Certificate ould be issued to carry 


im. U.S. Department of 
fficials said the program 


iimed t cutting wheat acreage 


rom about 55 million to 43 million 
‘ e President also proposed 
i ! yf additional acreage for 


( ‘ ition purposes and called for 
tepped up surplus disposal action 
A iggested was a dollar limit on 
the amount of loan participation for 
d 1adual | oducers 
The USDA this week reported the 
latest figures on 1955 wheat 
The tot tl igh Dec. 15 was 222 
875.491 b compared with 350,770, 
553 bu “ it a 30% lag in par- 
ticipat I mers have until the end 
f Jar " to enter their wheat in 
tl loan program 
Export busine last week included 
j j hels old to Formosa 
and | pt. Germany this week is ex- 
pected t Duy 3% million bushels of 
LTS vine t } xports so far this sea- 
ure running about 5 million bush- 
els behind the last crop year 
Demand Better 
} if wheat at pr ry mar- 
t eek ended J » totaled 
17 million bushels, compared with 
5 mill the previou veek and 
19n n for the comparable week 
eal Receipts of all classes 
vheat at Minneapoli yunted to 
1,24 , ff which 158 were for 
Cc nodit Credit Cory rccount 
Duluth receipts totaled 1,208 cars 
The newhat larget eceipts of 
vheat met with a id demand 
1 there was a good daily cleanup of 
the offer On Jan. 6, the following 


f prevailed: Ordinary 





No. 1 dark northern spring or No. 1 
northern spring wheat 3@4¢ over the 
Minneapolis May wheat price, 12% 
protein 7@9¢ over, 13% protein 8@ 9¢ 


over, 14% protein 9@12¢ over, 15% 
protein 12@15¢ over, 16% protein 
20@24¢ over. The average protein 


content of the hard red spring wheat, 


tested at Minneapolis during the 
week, was 14.49%, compared with 
13.99% a year ago 

Bids on durum wheat were ad 


vanced 5-8¢ bu. Receipts were light 


to moderate, and mill demand was 
supplemented by some elevator buy 
ing. (See table on page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 


wheat prices at Minneapolis Jan. 6 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib 

Ordinar ; ' l 
1! I’r n l 1 ‘ 
l Protel 1 ' 
l Ir elt ‘ 
146 Proteit “a , 
1h Protein ' “ i 
lf Protein ! 1 


er 16%, 1¢ each 


Protein premium for o 
1/10% to 17% 

Test Weight Premiam and Discount Scale 
60 1 
9 Ib 


2¢ premium 
1¢ premium 
ib 2¢ discount 


56 Ib 4¢ discount 
565 Ib 6¢ dlacount 
4 Ib 8¢ discount 
53 it 10¢ discount 

Ib 12¢ discount 
1 Ib 14¢ discount 
0 Ib 16¢ discount 


Prices Decline 
Somewhat heavier receipts of wheat 
at Kansas City, and probably an ex 
pectation of New Year marketings 
by tax conscious farmers, weakened 
hard winter wheat premiums. Coupled 
with the slight bulge in offerings was 


continued slow demand from mills 
and other buyers. Both ends of the 
premium range were affected. Choice 


uffering declines of 
bottom of the 


varieties 
the 


milling 


9) 


2¢, while range 


was shaved ‘4¢, extending even to 
the low protein end of the scale, 
which recently has been the firmest 


With the current March future also 


showing a 1¢ loss, the week repre 
sented some fairly izeable reduc 
tions in cash wheat prices. On Jan. 9 


ordinary wheat wa 
the March 
11.5% protein at 
12° protein 
71@22¢ and 12.5% 
9@24¢ over. Wheat of 

a level of 11@26¢ over 


quoted at 5¢ over 
$2.10%, with 
67 Re The 
quoted at 
protein at 
13% was 


ind 14% 


basis of 
over 
wheat wa 
ove! 
on 


pro 


tein at 15@30¢ over 

Although the week receipts of 
539 cars at Kansas City were under 
543 received a week previous and 
much below last year’s figure of 636 


more of the 
wheat 


receipts represented 
for sale or to be ap 
plied on to-arrive contract 

The approximate 
wheat prices at Kansas City Jan. 6 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


free” 


range of cash 


1 Dark and Hard $2.1 @2.46% 
I ry nad Hard ‘ “” i4 
3 Dark and Hard ] a 
st r nad if / 
1 Red i 
Red 14 a 
I 
I 


winter wheat was quoted Jan. 9 at 
$2.4192.42, with 13% protein at 
$2.42'4 @2.43'%, delivered Texas com 


mon points. Demand was 
slow and supplies adequate 
Export trade was quiet, with Japan 


reported 
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CURRENT FLourR PRODUCTION 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
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WEEALY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (OWT.) 
Flour production in prinet; t nufactur by * reporting currently to The 
thwestern Miller, with re tionshiy I t t t nd to the total estimated 
put of all mille in the It ex ed in per 
J Jan ‘ Jan. 5-9 
196 1064 1953 
! ‘ s00 
' 11 ! 1,29 
) i i! i a0 0% 
nd itt j 64 
| ; ' 4 
! i 4,404 
! { 
hte 
‘ ir pr luet n 
Percer e of I i Lit lay wee lu Lt 
Jur } } } Jar Jur 
’ i” 
1) ] a1 
' ‘ i ! / 
Hu i I 14,881.) 
nte ' ! int ‘ 14,706.08 
i ’ . ii 
’ ‘ 4 
SOL THWESt SOKTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
} it 
} ) ! itput ' ‘ 
| , j 19 04 
, vr » 
. 10 
' uae 101 
; 100 
ot 
 Kepresentative Mills OGutside of Kansas ! 
City (Ineluding Wichita and Salina) ' I Mint t in 
i i ! ! ' 
. M 
j ‘ 
I utput ! 
Wr 
» 21 91 
61 ' 
CENTRAL ASD SOL THEASTERN 
Mille is tie M PACIFIC COAST 
i vl } t) i fi ‘ mat 
! seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
’ Vashington Mills 
j 
i blo 
ity ! ! 
j 174 1 
mL ALG 
Portland and taterior Oregon Mille 
} ' ! 
i x 36 ‘ 
ii ' 
VILLERED OUTPUT 
' ' 
M ‘ 
j 
! bined 
t ' Croy 
i luction to date 
i 
1,916.4 
4 1,440,019 
} l ’ 
till out of the market, but indica L ] & C N 
, eva oO. ames 
tions are that Japanese buyers will 
. 
be in the market Jan. 11. Formosa Two New Executives 
isked for offer on thre caryvoe ofl 
A! UW y ZL an Sr ons 
hite wheat, but no confirmation vEW YORK Jacques Kayaloff 
could be uncovered that any had been has beet ed president and Jam 
+ ‘4 ror “ 4 
ecepted. Milling demand continu F, Mullin vice president of Leval & 
ht, with mill grindings tapering off Co, Inc, gi exporting firm. The 
( yp conditions are uncertain, | ppointment vere effective Jan, 1 
November freezing weather raised Fernand Leval, former president 
iavoc in some sections of the interior nd Leopold Stern ice president 
but other area had imple will continue with the company 4a 
covering. There is a good der id f nember of the board of director 
eed wheat, with farmers protect Mr. Kayaloff has been with Leval 
themselves in the event reseedir for 33 yeal He was formerly treas 
necessary. The condition is confined irer and will continue in that capac 
) fairly small areas where there t Mr. Mulli head of the Min 
no snow covering neapolis office of the company 
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SOIL BANK MAJOR PART OF PRESIDENT’'S FARM PROGRAM 


(Continued from page %) 





which are in themselves coming into 
surplus condition, 

Like all competent diagnosticians, 
“Doctor” Eisenhower submits a rec- 
ommendation to Congress, particular- 
ly the Senate since the House has 
already taken its position of rigid 
high price supports or nothing. 


Two Major Parts 


The cornerstone of the administra- 
tion farm program is the soil bank, 
which the President splits into two 
major parts. The President treats at 
this time with specific recommenda- 
tions the big surplus crops of wheat, 
cotton and rice. Corn he handles in 
a separate category but subject to 
somewhat parallel treatment, 

He told Congress: “T submit a soil 
bank of two parts: The first is de- 
signed to meet the immediate need 
to reduce the crops in greatest over- 
supp'y. It may be called the acreage 
reserve program.” 

The acreage reserve program is 
aimed at the nearby problem, to halt 
further build-ups of surpluses. It is 
aimed even at the current crop of 
wheat, part of which is now in the 
round, Its first targets are the wheat 
and cotton erops, It is a voluntary 
program under which farmers wou'd 
extend their reduction of acreage for 
those crops beyond the acreage limi- 
tations now imposed, 

For such voluntary further reduc- 
tion, the farmers cooperating would 
be paid either in kind or in cash by 
>} & 

Here is what the Chief Executive 
told Congress on this point: ‘In the 
case of wheat and cotton, I look to a 
voluntary reduction equivaient to 
possibly one fifth of the acreage 
otherwise permitted by allotments 
perheps 12 million acres of wheat 
and 3 million of cotton, It should be 
practical to include wheat already 
seeded, if it is incorporated with the 
soll, as green manure, or by other 
aecepted practices. This should make 
it possible for more farmers to en- 
ter the program immediately and 
thereby start at once to work down 
surpluses,” 

Such land voluntarily taken out 
of production of wheat and cotton 
and such other crops, corn for ex- 
ample, which Congress may designate 

would be withheld from al! harvest 
or cash cropping and would be 
banned even for grazing purposes. 

Certificates 

To compensate farmers for imme- 
diate cooperation in the “acreage re- 
serve program,” the government 
would pay them in certificates re- 
deemable either in kind or in cash, 
callable on CCC, 

Here is how this phase of the pro- 
gram will work according to reliable 
USDA officials: A farmer who had 
an acreage allotment of 80 acres for 
wheat might voluntarily reduce his 
planted acreage by another 10 acres. 
For this reduction he would be en- 
titled to a certificate. The certificate 
would be worth, either in cash or 
kind, the annual average yield of 
wheat grown on that land in a base 
period—say, 20 bu.—times the acres 
voluntarily taken out of production. 
That would produce a total of 200 
bu. wheat for which he could obtain 
the certificate, 

The value of the certificate to the 
farmer would be the price support 
level for wheat in that crop year, 
less the cost of production for his 
area, plus some added incentive or 


“sweetener” to encourage him to en- 
ter the program and not produce 
additional wheat. 


Complications 

This certificate arrangement pre- 
sents some complications that may 
develop into some ingenious devices 
within the grain merchandising 
trades. Speculation in certificate 
values is seen as an immediate con- 
comitant of the plan 

Let us establish a hypothetical 
case. Wheat production costs in some 
areas may be 80¢ bu. The price sup- 
port level in that area might be 
$1.80 bu. The certificate cash value 
under the probable formula now con- 
templated at USDA would be $1 plus 
some added incentive—a ‘sweetener’ 
to persuade farm cooperation — of, 
say, 10 or 20¢ bu. The top figure 
would fix the probable cash value of 
the certificate to the farmer at $1.20 
bu. This price would be substantially 
under the export prices now available 
on CCC stocks and consequently 
might bring a brisk speculative mar- 
ket for certificates for merchandisers 
or exporters. 

It is understood that there would 
be no restrictions on the disposal of 
certificates by the wheat producer, 
except that if he took payment in 
kind, he would not be permitted to 
pass the payment back to the gov- 
ernment under a loan program de- 
livery. This poses some administra- 
tive problems but such as may be 
surmounted. 

On making payment in cash to the 
producer for his wheat, CCC would 
set-off against this disbursement 
cash it received from sales of its 
wheat stocks for export. This item 
is nothing less than an accounting 
offset but one which may have to 
be restored to CCC funds since the 
certificate redemptions would be a 
drain on CCC money. The CCC money 
level is now $12 billion, and the 
wheat share of that total is approxi- 
mately $2.5 billion now in CCC in- 
ventory. 

Persons close to administration 
farm policy indicate that the wheat- 
cotton factor in the acreage reserve 
program will amount to about $200 
million from CCC funds, either in 
kind or in cash. 


Conservation Reserve 

The second phase of the soil bank 
program has been named by the ad- 
ministration as the “conservation re- 
serve.” 

This permanent reserve taken from 
current crop acreage would amount 
to approximately 25 million acres 
probably the fringe, marginal and 
hilly land which does not lend itself 
to fleld crop production under mod- 
ern farming techniques and which 
was brought into crop production 
through war-produced demand and 
the continued incentive of rigid high 
price supports. 

For many years, top USDA land 
use economists have advocated re- 
moval of at least 35 million acres 
of such land from field crop pro- 
duction of wheat, cotton and corn 

The administration proposal notes 
that acreage controls on the basic 
crops have caused diversion of this 
fringe and marginal land into sec- 
ondary non-acreage-controlled crops 
such as the minor feed grains, which 
enlarged feed grain supplies and pro- 
moted abnormally large output of 
swine, cattle and poultry. 

Again on a voluntary basis, the 
President proposes that farmers con- 


tract to take out of field crop pro- 
duction 25 million acres and put them 
into forage, trees and water storage 
land, regardless of the crop now pro- 
duced. The message expressed the 
confidence that much of the 25-mil- 
lion-acre goal could be accomplished 
in 1956. 

To persuade farmers to accept this 
proposal, the administration asks 
that the government pay a fair share 
of costs of establishing the necessary 
conservation practices up to a per 
acre maximum to be fixed by re- 
gions. There would be a government 
agreement to maintain payments over 
a period of years necessary to estab- 
lish the new use of the land. 

To accomplish this necessary in- 
centive for farmers, the administra- 
tion requests Congress to make a 
start with an authorization of $350 
million for the first year and con- 
tinue the program at that level for 
a minimum of three years. 

In this part of the “skeleton” de- 
sign, there are seen some immediate 
defects by congressional leaders not 
unfriendly to the administration. They 
believe that the 25-million-acre cut 
would possibly reflect a 20% cut in 
the acreage of wheat and cotton land 
but one which would reduce ultimate 
crop outturn by only about 10%. 

A 10% cut in the outturn of wheat 
and cotton is unlikely to make much 
of a cut in the surpluses of those 
crops, they say. 

Total Costs 

On balance, the two aspects of the 
soil bank program appear to add to 
the existing $250 million ACP pro- 
gram, $350 million in new money for 
the “conservation reserve,”’ the long 
range aspects for conservation, plus 
the amount of money that will be 
given to farmers for their voluntary 
reductions in acreage allotment crops 
beyond acreage limitation, now esti- 
mated at approximately $200 miliion. 

There thus would be a federal 
check blizzard of between $550 to 
$600 million in the farm belt later 
this year unless the Democrats in 
Congress want to outdo the admin- 
istration and jump the size and 
amount of the federal check snow- 
flakes by a larger appropriation. 

However, it seems probable that 
the administration has screened this 
program carefully against its desire 
for budget balance and might oppose 
any further increase in government 
largesse. 

Congressional leaders see the pro- 
posal lacking in sufficient substance 
to reach the desired goal, but they 
say that the $600 million limit is 
about all that can be expected this 
year. 
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Kellogg Co. Is 50 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH The 
Kellogg Co. will mark its 50th anni- 
versary in the spring. Originally 
known as the Toasted Corn Flakes 
Co., the Kellogg concern was founded 
by Will Keith Kellogg, who decided 
to explore the commercial possibili- 
ties of the breakfast cereal he orig- 
inally developed as a health food at 
his brother’s sanitarium. In less than 
a year, Kellogg's Corn Flakes were 
nationally known. 

There are now four plants in this 
country and others in England, Can- 
ada, Australia, South Africa, Mexico, 
Ireland, Sweden and the Nether- 
lands 
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Flour Mill and Grain 


Accountants to Meet 


KANSAS CITY Three program 
features have been arranged for the 
Jan. 20 meeting of the Flour Mill & 
Grain Accountants Assn. which will 
take place at the Continental Hotel, 
Kansas City. 

At the morning session there will 
be a thorough discussion of the ap- 
plication of the electronic equipment 
to flour mill and grain accounting, 
presented by Douglas Jones, John 
Hooxs and A. E. Bradley of the In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp 
This session will be divided into two 
parts, one a discusion of basic prin- 
ciples and the application of account- 
ing machinery to the flour milling 
and grain industries and the othe1 
to an actual demonstration of the 
benefits of machine accounting for 
the small business. 

Following a noon luncheon, O. A 
Oudal, products control manager, 
grocery products division, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, will discuss 
the subject of statistical quality con- 
trol of flour weights, presenting es- 
sentially the same information given 
at the flour package weights confer- 
ence in St. Louis last November 

The third feature of the program is 
a discussion of hedging and opera- 
tions of grain markets by R. Hugh 
Uhlmann, executive vice president, 
Standard Milling Co., Kansas City, 
and official of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade. Mr. Uhlmann has made nu- 
merous platform appearances in lec- 
turing on this subject, including a 
lecture at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business and before the 
American Society of Agronomy re- 
cently. 

H. Eldon Weakley, the Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, will be chairman of 
the Jan. 20 meeting. The meeting is 
open to all interested, whether or not 
members of the association. 
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Flour, Cornmeal 


Needed for Relief 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
mept of Agriculture announces that 
offers have been requested to supply 
9,379,050 lb. of wheat flour and 5,665,- 
350 lb. of cornmeal for donation to 
needy families and persons under 
Public Law 311. 

Offers to supply the wheat flour 
and cornmeal must be received by 
the Grain Division, Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service, USDA, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C., not later than 4 p.m., 
Jan. 13, for acceptance by USDA 
not later than 1 p.m., Jan. 16. Pur- 
chases will be for February delivery 

Flour must be all-purpose wheat 
flour. It must be bleached and en- 
riched and packed in 10-lb. paper 
bags. The cornmeal may be either 
yellow or white. It must be enriched, 
fine ground, and may be regular or 
de-germed. The cornmeal must be in 
5-lb. paper bags. 

Prices quoted for either product in 
offers should be f.o.b. mills with a 
guarantee of freight rates to desti- 
nations. 

The flour and cornmeal to be pro- 
cured under this announcement are 
in addition to previous purchases 
totaling 37,934,100 Ib. of flour and 
23,131,220 lb. of cornmeal. The flour 
and cornmeal are being made avail- 
able to needy persons through state 
distributing agencies in the same 
manner as other commodities fur- 
nished by USDA. This program is 
primarily a _ relief measure, and 
school lunch programs and institu- 
tions are not eligible to participate 
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Donald Danforth 


Donald Danforth Is 


New Purina Chairman; 
3 Directors Elected 


ST. LOUIS—At the annual meeting 
of the board of directors of the Ral- 
ston Purina Co, Jan. 3, Donald Dan- 
forth, president of the company, was 
elected to the added responsibility of 
chairmanship of the board, succeed- 
ing his father, William H. Danforth, 
who died Dec. 24. 

At the same time, three new mem- 
bers were elected directors. Each is a 
company vice president. They are 
Eldred A. Cayce, purchasing vice 
president; G. M. Philpott, advertis- 
ing vice president; and L. C. Steven- 
son, Chow sales vice president 

The board meeting was held at the 
company’s general offices in St. Louis 
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California Allieds 


Honor Man 
SAN FRANCISCO 
iter, head of Stiefvaters 


Emil W. Stief- 
San Fran- 


cisco. manufacturers and jobbers of 


bakers’ supplies, flour, machinery and 
equipment, has been named “Allied 
Man-of-the-Yea1 by the Northern 
California Division No 3 Allied 


Trades of the Baking Industry 

Mr. Stiefvater, a past president of 
8 and an active member 
during a major portion of the 
than 30 years that the division has 
was presented the 
“contributing to 
national 


baking 


Division ? 


more 


been functioning 
award fo! ervices 
the progre of local and 
wiations and the 
i whole.’ 


bakery ass 
industry as 

The award was presented at the 
meeting of the division, 
election of 


December 
following the annual 
officers 

Unanimously elected to serve the 
division as officers in 1956 were 
Jerry Meyer, Inkum Products Co., 
president; A. M. Hillner, the Pani- 
plus Co., first vice president; A. S 
A. S. Rosenberg Co., sec- 
president, and Ennis B 
Zaker, secretary- 


Rosenberg 
ond vice 
Gicker Western 
treasurer 
Elected as directors were 
Rawlinson, Centennial Mills 
tobert Wold, Marathon Corp.; John 
Gates, C. & H. Sugar Refinery Corp.; 
Stanford Goodman, Best Foods, Inc.; 
Lin Carlson, Carlson's Bakers & Con- 


Frank 
Inc.; 


fectioners Supply Co Mel Davis, 
Far West Distributors; Ted Young, 
Pacific Waxed Paper Co.; and Jack 


Snyder, Snyder's 


Zakery Service 
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Program Complete 
For Indiana Grain, 


Feed Convention 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The pro- 
gram for the 54th annual convention 
of the Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn. has been completed, The con- 
vention will be held Jan. 22-24 at 
the Claypool Hotel 

Heading the list of speakers will be 
Earl Butz, assistant secretary of ag- 
riculture, who will speak the morning 
of Jan. 24 on the agricultural eco- 


nomic situation 


The first big day of the convention, 
Jan. 23, will feature Carry! McQuis- 
ton, assistant director of the Employ- 
ment Security Division, Indianapolis 
who will talk on changes in the un- 
employment compensation act; Ray 
B. Bowden, executive vice president 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn., Washington, and L. E. Throg 
morton, director of public relations 
Republic National Life Insurance Co 
Dallas, Texas, who will speak on 
“There Is a Lot of Yom © in 
America.” 


A poultry nutrition panel, which 
will be moderated by Henry Mangus, 
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secretary of the Indiana State Poul- 
try Assn., Lafayette, will have as 
speakers Dr. H. G. Wilgus, director 
of nutrition and research for the 
Peter Hand Foundation, Chicago; 
L. A. Wilhelm, Quaker Oats Co., 
Libertyville, Iil., and Robert Martin, 
Martin's Hatchery, Ramsey, Ind 


Speaking on Jan. 24 in addition to 
Earl Butz, will be John K. Minnoch, 
Chicago, whose subject will be “Don't 
Sell Yourself Short.” 

Exhibit space has been reserved by 
22 firms. A _ registration of 700 is 
expected. A banquet, complete with 
entertainment, will be held the night 
of Jan. 23 
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7¢e THOMAS PHILLIP 
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COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 


Satisfy Demand... 


Maybe you've heard it! Thomas 
Phillips is really on the move, 
Probably the fastest growing 
Paper Shipping Sack Manufai 

turer in the nation today, The 
big reasons: the desire to serve 
and the experience and equip 
ment to deliver quality at com 
petitive prices 

For example, the pictures on 
this page are the new Multi 
wall Tuber that will outper 

form any machine of its kind 
in the industry, Recently set 
into operation, it delivers extra 
fine quality tubes up to five 
walls of any type paper with 
unmatched speed, precision 
and accuracy, 


It's all a part of a never end- 
ing search for better ways to 
preduce better bags for indus- 
try and agriculture, 


the Fastest, Most Modern Multiwall Machine in Operation Today 


Remember, too, Thomas Phil 
lips is an integrated manufac 
turer exercising complete 
product control from pulp to 
paper to container, 

A poor package is a liability 
from every standpoint, So why 
not get the finest now that 
it costs no more, A trial car of 
Thomas Phillips shipping 
sacks, we're sure, will convince 


you that you should join our 
ever growing customer list, 























HALF 


On Nov 


CENTURY OF SERVICE — 
17, 1905, a young man sought 
and received employment in a very 
junior capacity at the Winnipeg office 
of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Licking stamps and running errands 


was not an infrequent part of his 
duties at that time, 
Fifty years later, two hundred 


persons gathered in Mortreal at a 
complimentary banquet tendered 
that same man-——now H. Norman 
Davis, president of the firm. 

An encomium was delivered by the 
Hon. Charles A. Dunning, himself a 
distinguished figure in Canada, a 





H. Norman Davis 


former cabinet minister and now 
chairman of the company. On _ be- 
half of the company Mr. Dunning 
presented Mr. Davis with one share 
of Ogilvie stock for each year he had 
been with the company. 

Arthur Atkins, a vice president of 
the company, has spent the greater 
part of the half century of service 
in close association with Mr. Davis 
and he was charged with the task 
of making two presentations, One 
was a set of matched golf clubs. Mr. 
Atkins expressed the hope that with 
these Mr. Davis would bring back 
the millers’ trophy at the next tourn- 
ament. He also presented him with 
a silver tray. Several references 
were made to the part played by 
Mrs. Davis in her husband's career 
and Mr. Davis epitomized her help 
when he said that during their 36 
years of married life she had done 
her job for Ogilvie, 

Another gift, presented by E. B. 
Frost of the company’s western di- 
vision, was a picture of Mr. Davis 
painted by Donna MacLean of Medi- 
cine Hat. 

As befits such a celebration, many 
anecdotes were heard, Mr. Atkins re- 
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lated this one, relative to an event 
of about 25 years ago 

“This happened to a director of our 
company, our western manager, who 
also attained 50 years of service 
a man who was greatly admired by 
all our western staff and all those 
with whom he came in contact—the 
late Herbert Sellers. It was in the 
early 30's, on one of Mr. Sellers’ 
annual visits. After a very pleasant 
two or three days with us, it came 
time to take Mr. Sellers to the train 
We thought we had left in plenty of 
time but, when we reached the rail- 
way level crossing the bells were 
ringing, signalling the train was 
about to start. Mr. Davis, who was 
driving, stepped on the gas, as did 
a model T Ford ahead of us. Un 
fortunately the mode! T stalled in the 
middle of the track and, before M: 
Davis had time to apply the brakes 
we hit it quite a smack, shot it ahead 
several feet—sufficient to start the 
engine-——-and that was the last we saw 
of the model T. We rushed to the 
station and just as we got to the 
platform the train started moving 
We pushed Mr. Sellers into the first 
open door, threw his baggage in after 
him, waved goodbye and thought we 
had done a very good job! 

As the train pulled out we noticed 
there were no sleepers, and certainly 
it didn’t look like the mainliner. Upon 
inquiring, we found that the regular 
train had not yet arrived and that 
we had put Mr. Sellers on the-wrong 
train, Mr. Davis decided we had bet 
ter proceed to Redcliff, about seven 
miles west of Medicine Hat, get Mr 
Sellers off the train there and put 
him on the right one. So we raced 
to Redcliff only to find the train pull 
ing out of that station as we got 
there. Fortunately, we found Mr 
Sellers on the platform with his bag 
gage. When we walked up to him 
he sort of frowned at us and his first 
words were ‘Do I look like a China 
man?’ Not only had we put him on 
the wrong train, but we had loaded 
him on a Chinese special, bound for 
Vancouver, with people going to their 
homeland!” 

@®ee 


PHEW !—According to an oficial 
of the Saskatchewan Department of 
Agriculture skunks being picked up 
by combines and getting into the 
machines reached the proportions of 


a problem during harvest in that 
province this year. The resulting 


odor could eventually be eradicated 
from the machine and person of the 
operator but the deodorizing of the 
grain and reconditioning for con 
sumption presented a more serious 
problem that as yet has 
solved, 


not been 
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BALE MILL—Continuing its notable 
Christmas card series of historical 
American mills, Bemis Bro. Bag Co.'s 
current offering presents in full color 
an idealized version of the Old Bale 
Mill in Napa Valley, California, com- 
plete with costumed people of the 
Forty-niner era in which the mill 
prominently figured. The mill's de- 
scription and history is provided by 
F. W. Copley, formerly Bemis plant 
manager at Buffalo, and now in re- 
tirement. He is distinguished as a 
connoisseur of milling legend. ‘In Cal- 
ifornia, as elsewhere,” writes Mr. 
Copley, “the industrial changes of 
the past century have played havoc 
with the operation of the little flour 
mills of pioneer days, but here and 
there the traveler comes upon one 
that through sentimental interest has 
been substantially preserved. Its 
water wheel may be silent, and in its 
doorway the figure of the dusty miller 
may no longer loom but, like the 
Missions, its peaceful setting and con- 
struction induce thoughts of the 
calmer aspects of early life on this 
American frontier. Of the quarrels 
and violence and bloodshed of those 
days we read so much that we some- 
times forget that even prospectors 
had to eat and that the daily grind- 
ing of grain came high on the list 
of pioneer priorities 

“Let us therefore not be surprised 
as we run upon a mill in California 
which started grinding three years 
before the gold rush and played 
therein its little noticed but essential 
role. Some thirty miles north of San 
Pablo Bay, on the county road be- 
tween St. Helena and Calistoga, in 
the Napa Valley, it stands, a monu- 
ment to its builder, an English doctor, 
Edward T, Bale by name. In the 
thirties he had married a Spanish 
wife, then obtained his two leagues 
of land from Mexico. In 1846 he 
built the mill here pictured by our 
artist 

“As we study these early milling 
enterprises in different parts of our 
country, we cannot help being struck 
by the ingenuity with which those 
pioneer builders met local conditions 
with such natural resources as were 
at hand. Bale’s first overshot wheel 
was twenty feet in diameter, after- 
wards enlarged to forty-five feet. But 
here we have no dam and canal of 
the ordinary sort. The water came 
from a mountain stream some dis- 
tance away, and redwood logs, hol- 
lowed out by hand tools, were made 
to serve as an aqueduct. The buhrs 
were quarried from a nearby hill and 
the cogs were of wood. Thus, far 
removed from a millwright’s usual 
sources of supply, our mill was con- 
structed 

“Grain from little plots in the val- 
ley was cut with scythes, and tram- 
pled out with mustangs. Two or three 


days were required to condition a 
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grist of ten bushels. This bottleneck 
was removed in 1851 with the build- 
ing of a threshing machine. 

“The property is now owned and 
maintained by Napa County and 
many travelers, curious about early 
California history, visit it each year 


It ground, not noiselessly but well, 
for thirty-five years and for over 
seventy now has been but a silent 


reminder of those old frontier days 
slipping so swiftly into oblivion. Gone 
long since is the forty-niner with his 
pick and pan, but the old Bale Mill 
which he patronized lives on as an 


enduring monument to the stirring 
period in which both played their 
romantic parts 
e®ee¢ 
While the antiquarian still coos 


over many a useless relic of the past, 
the American miller and his mill have 
often been forgotten. Like the farmer 
and the barn builder, his name is sel- 
dom recorded; but his place in the 
fabric of our history is distinct. 

The miller was America’s first in- 
dustrial inventor. He was builder, 
banker, businessman and host to the 
countryside. When highways were no 
wider than today’s bridle paths, the 
first good roads were built to the 
mills. Where there was a mill site, 
there was a nucleus for a town. 
America had so many Millvilles, 
Milltowns, Millfords and other towns 
named after original mills, that the 
Post Office Department sponsored 
the changing of many such names to 
stop the confusion. 

There are still abandoned mill- 
ponds, forgotten mill roads and mill- 
streams that wind through the “old 
sections” of cities. But the structure 
with its machinery, once the hub of 
the village, is usually lost in the 
oblivion of a vanished landscape.— 
Eric Sloane, in American Heritage. 


eee 
DELAYED ACTION 


I know of a man—in fact my own— 

Who ends up a winter - bemoaning 
groan 

With a mild, “Is it cold enough now 
for that pie 

You thought it too hot to bake in 
July?” 


Now when a man is as patient as 
mine 

A wife better watch for a 
sign 

That his patience is waning, and be 
on her way 

To the grocery store without delay. 


telltale 


So I gather materials, conscience- 
spurred, 

To keep my long-neglected word, 

And bake him his favorite wintertime 
“must” 

A cranberry pie with a lattice crust. 


Eloise Wade Hackett 
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MILLER-BAKER ENTENTE 


UTUAL consideration and fruitful under- 
M standing between flour millers and com- 
mercial significant and 
years, doing much 
£ sympathetic col- 
surely ought never to have existed, 
as sometimes was the case, in times gone by. An 


bakers have had many 
helpfl innings within recent 
to mend such a strange lack 


laboration as 


better 
finds a place in 
the current news. Responding to an unusual in- 
George S. Pillsbury, vice president in 
the bakery division of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., delivered the 68th commencement address of 
the American Institute of Baking 


undesigned contribution to this era of 


understanding and cooperation 


itation 
charge of 


Many leading members of the baking industry 
had served in this capacity in previous years, and 
Mr. Pillsbury was conscious of the honor accorded 
him in being asked to follow that illustrious group. 
His subject, appropriately, was sales. He recalled 
that he had taken an AIB course, four years pre- 
viously salesmen. He could 
appear therefore, not only in his primary capacity 
a representative of 
industry but also as an educational 


designed for flour 


as a flour miller and thus as 
the flour 
product of the institute 

Mr. Pillsbury addressed the graduates as fu- 
reminded them 
to produce goods 
maximum satisfaction to the con- 


ture leaders of their industry. He 
that, after having learned how 
designed to give 
umer and to meet the consumer's need and de- 
sire, they must follow with a selling technique 
and enterprise adequate to the task of putting 
the product, with suitable profit to themselves, 
into the consumer's hands 
You can make the best 
world he said, “but 


roing to go out of 


baked foods in the 
unless they sell you are 
iwfully fast. You 


might think that this point is so obvious that it 


business 


carcely worthy of mention, but I would hate 
to list the people in the baking industry whose 
only thought is to see how much bread they 


can run through their ovens—or how far they 
trucks—or, to be a little personal, 
how cheap they can buy their flour. Unfortunately, 
people in the 
thinking about sales—-and as 


can run thei 
not enough baking 
I would like to show, 
selling is everybody's business 


industry are 


All around us we see that this country is 
geared to produce more than it can consume. We 
crop surpluses——particularly wheat. Are our 
farmers thinking enough about sales? I believe not. 

‘Our almost 50% 
making today. They did 
when we were feeding a large 
world. Are they 


nave 


flour mills can turn out 


more flour than they are 
right after the war 
part of the thinking enough of 
ales? 

And as for our bakeries, there are very few 
that couldn't bake many more products than they 
Again I ask 
they thinking enough about sales 

‘This 


in general 


are now baking the question, are 


situation is true of American industry 
baking and allied in- 


even a greater 


And we in the 
dustries have reason to be in- 
terested in sales, because almost every year, for 
the per capita consumption of 
wheat flour products has gone down. Other foods 
have been. outselling us and taking a share of the 


food market 


the past 40 years 


iway from us 
‘The baking industry has done a much better 
job than the flour industry because it has in- 
getting the housewife to 
do less home baking, and fortunately the popula- 
3ut just think of what 
our business would be today if we still had 19% 
of the food dollar instead of 11%. There is no 
donbt that the baking industry and the milling 
ndustry would be two of the most prosperous in- 
dustries. But we were out-sold. We have the pro- 
‘ompetitors are fighting 


creased its business by 


tion has kept on growing 


duction facilities, but our 
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for our share of the market, so we must look to 
our sales. Those of you who may never be in the 
sales department nevertheless are as responsible 
for sales as anyone in your organization. I am 
optimistic—I believe you will do your job.” 
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In one short generation we have proved be- 
yond question that research is a positive and 
constant multiplier. We have to avoid the habit 
we seem to have fallen into of applying to our 
economic system what I would call the negative 
mathematics of subtraction and division, Multi- 
plication is synonymous with opportunity in that 
it energizes and expands. Subtraction and division, 
on the other hand, de-energize and diminish. * * * 
Past civilizations have consistently failed to 
multiply their momentary advances. The incred 
ible engineering achievements of the Egyptians 
were halted and then gradually declined as the 
economic planners of the pharaohs began to 
divide and subtract. The Athenians were doing 
quite well, too, until that arch-politician, Pericles, 
gilded their economic life with Government 
spending, public works and various measures 
which marked the inevitable demise of private 
business and opportunity.—C. F. Hood, president 
of the U.S. Steel Corp. 


BREAD i8 THE STAFF La re 


THE CASE FOR LOWER TAXES 

EDERAL finance has a major influence upon 
as stability of the economy—-upon whether it 
tends to maintain high employment and reason- 
ably stable prices or tends to suffer inflation or 
depression. The influence of 
be either stabilizing or unstabilizing, depending 
upon the policies that are followed, While federal 
financial policy cannot by itself assure stability, it 
is obviously desirable that its effects should be 
stabilizing rather than unstabilizing. Such a bene- 
ficial use of the influence of 


federal finance can 


federal finance is 
not only desirable but also feasible and consistent 
with other objectives of financial policy 

The federal budget is an important part of 
the federal system of finances and it has an im 
portant stabilizing role to play. In any single year 
it is possible to collect more or less taxes than the 
expenditures of government. If more is collected, 
there is a tendency to restrain economic activity 
If less is collected, there is a tendency to stimulate 
economic activity. 

The research and policy group of the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development assumes that there 
is justification for a cut of $3 or $4 billion in fed- 
eral taxes. Such a reduction, or any reduction, 
will naturally invite debate as to how it should 
be divided among the various categories of tax- 
payers. 

“It is clearly desirable,” says CED, to reduce 
first those taxes which impede most seriously the 
growth of the economy. By fostering economic 
growth we are minimizing the burden of taxation 
As the economy grows the same tax rates produce 
more tax revenues. Insofar as government expen- 
ditures can be held constant or reduced, the addi- 
tional tax revenue made possible by growth can 
be plowed back into the economy in the form of 
tax reductions 

“Of course, every kind of taxation affects eco- 
nomic growth in some way. Furthermore, some- 
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times the objective of fostering growth in the 
clashes with the objective of fairness 
among taxpayers. Conflicting objectives have to 
be balanced and careful judgments have to be 
made in assigning priorities in tax reduction.” 

The committee believes that at this time both 
the objective of promoting growth in the economy 
and the objective of fairness among taxpayers 
require that first priority in any tax reduction be 
assigned to the individual income tax. At the same 
time, if the budget situation permits, there should 
be some reduction of the corporate income and 
excise tax rates 

The committee holds the view that the major 
tax impediments to growth in the economy are to 
be found in the prevailing rate schedule of the 
individual income tax. All income tax rates impede 
economic growth to some extent. But the effect 
of the present rate schedule on certain middle and 
upper bracket rates is disproportionately heavy, 
especially in view of the peculiar, risk-taking con- 
tribution which most taxpayers in these brackets 
make to the nation’s economy 

All income tax rates should be reduced, but it 
is the committee's opinion that a relatively greater 
percentage reduction in tax should be made in the 
middle and upper brackets where extremely high 
rates are seriously interfering with the incentive 
to take risks and with the supply and mobility of 
investment funds. In absolute amounts the savings 
will go largely to taxpayers in the lower brackets 
because of the large number of people affected 

Should tax rates be left at their present levels 

or even be raised—-to provide a large surplus to 
curb a inflation ahead? CED 
thinks not. It is not at all certain that the country 
is moving into a serious inflationary situation, If 

a Stabilizing budget policy will auto- 

produce a surplus. To anticipate the 
need for an even larger surplus in the present 
circumsatnces is not indicated, If a serious in- 
flation did not materialize, the country would have 
tax rates higher than they should be—perhaps so 
high as to depress the economy. It might then 
prove difficult to reduce them promptly and at 
the same time in a sound and equitable manner 

In any 


economy 


possible, serious 


prices rise 
matically 


case, CED believes, government's re- 
sponsibility for helping to restrain sudden spurts 
of inflation should be exercised mainly through 
monetary policy. Monetary policy can be extremely 
powerful in combating inflation. If combined with 
a stabilizing budget policy which will provide a 
surplus as prices rise, there should be little danger 
of prices getting out of hand. To make this combi- 
nation effective, of course, it is necessary that 
monetary authorities use-—and be permitted to 


use—-their instruments courageously and wisely 


SHEA (68 THE GTAPF OF LiFe 


THE GOVERNMENT'S MONEY 


HE editor of the Toronto Financial Post 
5 hallo editorially, over what he sees as a 
national tendency toward “professional beggary.” 
Current evidence of this is discerned in the fact 
that of the hundreds of 


economic commission in 


briefs submitted to an 
Western Canada, only 
one did not seek more money from Ottawa. Mu- 
nicipalities, provincial governments and all sorts 
of organizations came up with the identical re- 
frain--more handouts from the federal govern- 
ment 

“Do these people,”” muses the editor, “forget 
that every single dollar of government money 
municipal, provincial or federal—must come from 
one source only, the taxpayers?” 

Should the peer across the 
international boundary in expectation of finding 
here a populace less intellectually regimented than 
his own by welfare state philosophy, his righteous 
indignation would not be likely to diminish 


Toronto editor 
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Foreign Commentar .-. By George E. Swarbreek 





Russian Wheat 


Could Russia flood the world with 
wheat? There's a strong possibility, 
according to Sir Peter Greenwell, a 
British farmer who went to the Soviet 
Union with a British delegation last 
fall. He recounted hig experiences 
and observations to a meeting of the 
Farmers’ Club in London Jan. 4. 

Sir Peter said that grain from 75 
million acres of virgin soil which 
Russia plans to cultivate would have 
a “considerable” impact on world 
markets. Much has been done al- 
ready. He reported: “We flew for 
hours over tracts of steppe land 
which appeared to be hundreds of 
miles from any habitation—but the 
land had been broken, much had 
grown wheat this year and a lot 
more will be cropped for next har- 
vest,” 

Sir Peter commented: “One must 
give the Russians great credit for 
the way in which they have tackled 
this gigantic undertaking.” 

In assessing this report by a re- 
sponsible agriculturalist, it must be 
borne in mind that the Russians can 
grow hard wheats as good as any 
Canada can produce, This was proven 
many years ago by the late Joseph 
Rank, the British miller, who en- 
tered bread made from Russian wheat 
in competition and carried off top 
honors 

Moreover, the Russians will have 
no conscience if they do have mas- 
sive surpluses, such as the U.S. has 
today, and the wheat will be dumped 
at give-away prices, particularly if 
it suits their schemes for selling 
Communism to under developed coun- 
tries such as those in Asia. 

A forceful impact on the world 
flour market is not out of the ques- 
tion. So far, the Russians have made 
little progress in the flour trade 
though they have made offers in the 
past. Yet the technical proficiency 
and efficiency of their mills is such 
that flour might be manufactured at 
prices that would leave the North 
American trade gasping. Heavy trans- 
portation costs would not deter them 
if ideological ends have to be served. 

In the next 10 years, the world 
wheat and flour markets could be 
broken wide open by Russian partici- 
pation, Certainly, the huge acreages 
planned for wheat are not needed to 
feed the home populations. It is, 
therefore, a reasonable assumption 
that some attack on export markets 
is in the air. 

Ever since the days of Lenin, it 
has been a facet of Russian policy 
that the world can be turned to Com- 
munism by economic means and that 
war is not necessary, They are doing 
just that and the aim is to smash 
the economic structure of the western 
capitalist world, How easy that would 
be to do is rapidly becoming much 
plainer and the offer of bread as 
free as water to eastern peoples is 
but one segment of the master plan. 
It means, as the U.S. government is 
currently demonstrating, that aid to 
foreign peoples must be continued to 
offset the Russians’ which 
may not be as empty as they appear 
on the surface. 


Credit Sales 


The trend towards the sale of 
wheat on generous credit terms is 
spreading. Canada started it with 


the recent Polish deal, Australia fol- 
lowed suit with a sale to the same 
customer. Now France is reported to 
be joining the ranks of the credit 
givers, Poland is still a likely cus- 
tomer but other countries are trying 
to climb on the credit wagon 

France is a formidable competitor 
for sellers of soft wheat. They have 
bitten deeply into the filler wheat 


trade and several countries have 
taken advantage of the low prices 
the French have been able to offer 


as a result of a generous government 
subsidy. The planned export program 
set for completion in April, aims at 
selling 2.2 million tons of wheat. So 
far, 1.6 million tons have been sold 
Prices have been raised slightly but 
there appears to be no snag in the 
way of disposing of the remaining 
600,000 tons. Much of the business 
has been in the form of flour for 
the French are insistent that custo- 
mers take their grain in the milled 
form to help the milling industry 

The subsidy costs the French gov- 
ernment the equivalent of $114 mil 
lion a year. 


Pakistan Needs 


Pakistan may be an importer of 
food grains in 1956. Nothing has been 
settled, but Syed Abid Hussain, food 
minister, has expressed doubt about 
the adequacy of the 
grain reserves. Recent 


government's 
floods have 


damaged grain crops but the full 
extent is not yet known. Mr. Hus- 
sain thinks the country might be able 
to manage till the next wheat har- 
vest. 

However, the official said enough 
to lead traders to believe that Pak- 
istan will be a buyer 


©.K. Flour Imports 


According to indications at the end 
of November, Britain's importation 
of flour during the calendar year 
1955 will be about 10,000 tons under 
the 1954 figure. 

In the period January to Novem- 
ber, inclusive, imports were 324,000 
tons, with the British millers export- 
ing 14,000 tons of their own flour to 
give a net figure of 310,000 tons. The 
net for the same period in 1954 was 
320,000 tons after the home millers 
had sold 13,000 tons. 

Canada’s share of the total for the 
the 11-month period was 212,000 tons, 
a slide from the 1954 total in the 
same period of 299,000 tons. Australia 
hiked her 1955 sales to 82,000 tons 
from 22,000 tons sold in January to 
November, 1954 

Other suppliers increased their 
stake in the British market during 
1955; they supplied 30,000 tons in the 
11 months of the year under review 
against 12,000 tons in the same pe- 
riod of 1954, 
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T. A. Raine 


WESTERN MANAGER — The ap- 
pointment of T. A. Raine as western 
manager of the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., has been announced 
by J. M. Pearen, vice president and 
director of the company. A native of 
Winnipeg, Mr. Raine joined Lake of 
the Woods in 1911. He was appointed 
assistant treasurer in 1943 and treas- 
urer in 1952. Mr. Raine continues as 
treasurer of the company. 





WHEAT ACREAGE 
WINNIPEG Western Canadian 
farmers have taken out delivery per- 
mits for the 1955-56 crop year cover- 

ing 22,736,743 acres of wheat 








Canadian Review ... 





Freight Shortage 


Grain and flour shippers are feel- 
ing the pinch as a result of the pre- 
vailing world freight shortage. Busi- 
ness is being hindered by the tight- 
ness of supply and by the increasing 
freight rates. 

One report says that Australia can- 
not now offer wheat for shipment be 


fore April because of the lack of 
available carriers. 
For Canada shipping difficulties 


come at a time when wheat and flour 
sales to export markets are showing 
rapid declines and the outlook for 
the trade is gloomy 


Paying Storage 

The Canadian government will pay 
part of the cost of storing some of 
the surplus wheat now clogging ele- 
vators across the country. Payment 
will cover over and above what is 
considered to be a normal carryover. 

The cost has been estimated at be- 
tween $20 and $30 million. Currently, 
the whole of the storage cost comes 
out of the pocket of the wheat pro- 
ducer. 

Clarence D. Howe, minister of 
trade and commerce, in a _ recent 
speech at Edmonton, Alta., hinted 
that something would be done to aid 
farmers in meeting the heavy cost of 
storing huge quantities of wheat for 
long periods because the world mar- 
ket is glutted. 

Some farmer spokesmen have been 
advocating that the government pay 
producers for storing wheat on their 


farms. This would not be subsidy, 
but payment in anticipation of rev- 
enue they would receive when their 
grain was delivered to the elevator 
The government plan means an addi- 
tion to what the farmers now receive. 
And the taxpayer will have to stand 
the shot 

Storage charges in recent years 
have been big items in the cost of 
marketing prairie grain under the 
Canadian Wheat Board system. In 
the crop year 1953-54, the last year 
for which figures are available, the 
charge against farmers was $30 mil- 
lion. Wheat stored in country and 
terminal elevators costs between 10 
and 15¢ bu. a year. Total supplies in 
Canada last fall, including the carry- 
over from the previous crop year, 
amounted to almost 1,000 million 
bushels of wheat. 


Total for Subsidy 

A portion of these supplies will be 
worked off through exports and sales 
on the domestic market. A quantity 
will be retained on farms because 
there isn’t enough elevator space in 
Canada to take care of all the wheat. 


One forecaster suggests that at 
July 31, 1956, Canada will have a 
carryover of about 570 million 
bushels. 


What amount, then, will rank for 
storage payment? This cannot be 
determined until the government says 
what it considers to be a normal 
carryover. Over a period of 25 years, 
carryovers averaged 277 million bush- 
els; in the last four years 419 million 
bushels. 


Suppose the government takes the 
quarter century figure as normal. This 
would mean paying storage charges 
on at least 200 million bushels and 
possibly 300 million. Payment, at the 
very minimum, will be 10¢ bu., so that 
the taxpayer will be called upon to 
provide anything from $20 million to 
$30 million. But some observers feel 
that this figure of 10¢ is too low 
and that the potential cost should be 
upped to a higher bracket. 


Bargain Wheat 


Symptomatic of the situation in 
Canada right now is the urgency with 


which some farmers are unloading 
stocks of wheat at bargain prices 
According to the McCabe Co., as lit- 


tle as BO¢ bu 
No. 2 


tors 


has been accepted for 
Northern from feedlot opera- 
Some operators, already well 
stocked and with grain for the 1955- 
56 feeding have suggested 
that they might buy wheat for 1956- 
57 if offered at 70¢ bu 

McCabe that able to buy 
wheat at bargain prices and in any 
volume they wanted, some feeders 
and many farmers in irrigated areas 
have gone in for hogs on a large scale. 


season, 


says 
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CANADIAN INDEX 

WINNIPEG Canada’s consumer 
price index remained unchanged dur- 
ing the last quarter of 1955, standing 
at 116.9 for the three months. The 
bureau of statistics reports that be- 
tween November and December a 
small decrease in food prices was 
sufficient to offset increases in three 
of the other four group indexes. 
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LONDON 
natural 


f 


for wheat 


The operation of the 
supply and demand 
with consequent variations 
in price, is considerably restricted by 
the export selling policies of the 
principal wheat-producing countries. 


This opinion has been expressed by 
J. Arthur Rank, chairman of Ranks, 
Ltd., British flour milling organiza- 


tion, in a speech prepared for delivery 


it the annual meeting of the com- 
pany’s stockholders in London on 
Jan. 23 

Measures adopted by other coun- 
tries, Mr. Rank commented, affect 
the world wheat situation and the 
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J. Arthur Rank Hits Policies 
Of Wheat Producing Countries 


wheat market in general. Continuing, 
he said: “Holding measures, that is 
measures introduced by the govern- 
ment of any country in order to keep 
certain industries thriving, inevitably 
reduce competition and tend to nulli- 
fy the market effect of good har- 
vests, both as regards the price and 
the freshness of the commodity com- 


ing onto the market; all this is 
particularly true in the case of wheai. 
The last few years have produced 


record harvests, but, due to the hold- 
ing measures of producer countries, 
this has not had the normal effect 
of reducing prices of wheat to any 
material extent.” 

Mr. Rank said the British govern- 
ment had shown great foresight i> 
not entering the current International 
Wheat Agreement and he expressed 
the hope that it would not enter the 
new agreement to come into force 
next August. The agreement, he said, 
is restrictive and if the government 
were a party to it, it would have to 
control to a large extent the importa- 
tion of wheat which would be against 
the national interest 


Flour Restrictions 

Dealing with the domestic flour 
market, Mr. Rank referred to the 
restrictions still imposed on the mill- 
ers which have the effect of making 
it impossible for them to mill the 
various brands of white flour made 
up to 1939. He declared: “If we were 
able so to do, it would enhance the 
palatability and keeping qualities of 


bakery products and this, in turn 
would, I think, lead to an increased 
consumption of this basic food. In 


addition to the standard flour, we 
are permitted to make certain attrac- 
tive flours, but, as they do not qual- 
ify for subsidy and therefore cost the 
consumer much more, sales have 
been negligible. My point is that to 
give the millers power to make dif- 
ferent grades of flour on an equitable 
basis would be better for the con- 
sumers and encourage the millers 
Bread is still the best and cheapest 
food.” 

Referring to his company’s acquisi- 
tion of bakeries, Mr. Rank stated: 
“We are now satisfied that, with 
purchases completed since the end 
of August, 1955, we have secured 
outlets for a good proportion of our 
output of flour in areas supplied by 
our mills and that the outlay involved 
thereby will not only bring in a satis- 
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factory reward to the group but will 
also be of great benefit in stabilizing 
the bakery trade in the areas in 
which we serve.” 


IWA wheat sales amounted to only 
286,000 bu. with Ireland taking 115,- 
000, Belgium 109,000 bu., while the 
remainder was almost equally divided 


The company formed to coordinate between Ecuador and the Nether- 
these activities. British Bakeries, lands. Class 2 sales, amounting to 
Ltd., is functioning well, Mr. Rank 1,175,000, included 804,000 for the 
declared U.K. and 352,000 for Poland. Hong 
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Kong was the other buyer 


DURUM PRICE 

WINNIPFG-—-A spread of 53% ¢ bu 
is indicated for average prices in 
Lecember 1955 of Canadian Amber 
Durum wheat. The average domestic 
price as’ reported by the Canadian 
Wheat Board Jan. 4 was $2.04% bu 
while the Class 2 price was $2.58% 
both basis No. 1 C. W. amber durum 
in store Fort William/Port Arthur 
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Canadian Exports 


WINNIPEG—-Canadian wheat flour 
exports for the week ended Jan. 5 
amounted to 615,000 bu. in terms of 
wheat to exceed the previous week's 
total by 230,000 bu., while wheat ex 
ports, on the other hand, were down 
to 1,461,000 bu. compared with 2,722,- 
000 the week before. The flour total 
listed about 40% for International 
Wheat Agreement countries 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews ere for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices ere quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and seles prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extsemes at which occasional individual seles may have been made. 


Markets 





(Continued from page 14) 
of a buying movement among bakers. 
While it is known that order backlogs 
are running low in many instances, 
consumers appear unwilling to make 
bookings at current levels, 

Spokesmen say there was a lot of 
conversation between sellers and 
prospective buvers of flour in the 
central states during the week ending 
Jan. 6, but buying ideas were sub- 
tantially below mill limits. This ap- 
peared to be especially true on hard 
winter wheat flour, although waning 
order balances would indicate that 
buying might break out in that sec- 
tion before any other, Users of spring 
wheat flour seem to be a little better 
hooked, it is said, but will come in 
if prices are satisfactory. Soft wheat 
flour also moved slowly. 

Total sales of all types of flour in 
the central states were estimated at 
around 30 to 35% of five-day milling 
capacity. 

Quotations Jan, 7: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.20@6.40, standard $6.10@6.30, 
clear $5.70@6,.20; hard winter short 
$5.9006.10, 95% patent $5,80@6, 
clear $5.70; family flour $7.65; soft 
winter short $6.82@7,15, clear $5.40. 
Cotton bags cost 27¢, papers 11¢. 

St. Louis: Flour business was gen- 
erally slow last week, local mills re- 
ported, Spring and soft winter sales 
were at a low ebb, and only small 
to modest replacement buying was 
being done in hard winters. 

Shipping directions were said to be 
very slow. 

Demand for clears and low grades 
was showing some improvement. 
Packaged goods were in fair demand. 

Quotations Jan. 6: In 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6.50, 
top hard $7.60, ordinary $6, In 100-Ib. 
papers: Bakers, cake $6.90, pastry 
$5.25, soft straights $5.40, clears $5; 
hard winter short patent $6.10, stand- 
ard $5.95, clears $5.30; spring short 
$6.60, standard $6.50, clears $6.30. 


East 


Buffalo: Interest in the flour mar- 
ket continued apathetic last week as 
the trade centered its attention on 
President Eisenhower's state of the 
union message and later marked time 
in anticipation of his special farm 
message to Congress. 

There was not much movement in 
flour prices, Spring wheat flour 
moved down 4¢, and sales were very 
light. Premiums on spring wheat were 
a little easier, with most of the 
weakness in. the’ higher protein 
bracket, Other spring premiums were 
about steady, 

Kansas wheat flour prices were 
about unchanged, and sales were also 
very light. The trade is becoming 
coneerned over the lack of moisture 
in the main wheat belt in the south- 
west. It was said that the crop hasn't 
been harmed by the drouth yet. 

Clear flours were static. Cake and 
pastry flours were unchanged. 

Local bakeries had quite a letdown 
after a good push during the holi- 
days. Sales fell off sharply last week 
ind one mill said “its shipping direc- 
tions could be a lot better.” 

There was very little activity in 


the export market last week 
way came into the market for some 
.70 ash flour for Gulf clearance, Feb 
10-29. 

Mill running time was slightly 
above a week ago, and output also 
was slightly above a week ago but 
below a year ago. 

Quotations Jan. 6: Spring family 
$7.70, high gluten $7.16@7.31, short 
$6.76@6.91, standard $6.71@681, 
straight $6.66, first clear $6.5306.62: 
hard winter short $6.6706.73, stand 
ard $6.53 @6.57, first clear $6.23; soft 
winter short patent $7.76@7.79, 
standard $6.7977.06, straight $5.86%4 
5.90, first clear $5.16@5.20 

New York: Baker and 
mand for hard wheat bakery flours 
continued slow here last week, al 
though the need for making some re 
placements within the next few weeks 
will be faced by an increasing number 
of buyers, 

Most buyers are reported to be 
covered through January, with some 
holding adequate balances well into 


Nor- 


jobber de- 


February. At present there are no 

indications of any pressing need to 

enter new commitments 
Considerable attention is beings 


given to possible bread expansion in 
country selling early this year, but it 
was pointed out by cash grain in 
terests that ordinary grades are still 
unattractively priced in relation to 
the loan. They believe any increased 
selling will be largely confined to the 
higher grades. 

Price changes during the week 
were small. Mill representatives are 
of the opinion that any expansion in 
bookings before long will be re 
stricted by limited coverage unless 
prices attractive to buyers develop in 
the meantime. 

Hard wheat flour directions were 
only fair, but are expected to pick up 
shortly. 

Quotations Jan. 5: 
flour $7.80, high gluten $7.17@7.27 
standard patent $6.67@6.77, clears 
$6.60@6.80; hard winter short patent 
$6.4306.53, standard patent $6.23@ 


Spring family 


6.33; soft winter high ratio $6.40@G 
7.70, straights $5.55@5.85 

Boston: The local flour market re- 
corded moderate advances last week, 
with trading interest generally de- 
fined as spotty. Springs were general- 
ly slightly higher, with the exception 
of high gluten, which eased in rec- 
ognition of the dip in higher protein 
grades. Hard winters had a maximum 
rise of 6¢, which was halved later 
Soft wheat flours moved in a narrow 
price range, with straights 
showing the only price change, a 5¢ 
advance 


eastern 


Dealers reported a moderate rate 
of activity early in the week which 
quickly subsided. Some operators 
covered for periods of 30 to 45 days, 
but buying interest beyond that 
period was practically non-existent 
However, it was the general expecta- 
tion that any sizeable dip would be 
certain to promote considerable trad- 
ing activity as many houses are oper- 
ating with extremely light balances 
Springs appeared to be fairly well 
covered but the other types of flour 
were more on a hand-to-mouth basis 

Some buyers were quite hopeful of 
better buying opportunities, pointing 
to a more aggressive attitude recent- 
ly on the part of some mills. 

Quotations Jan. 7: Spring short 
patents $6.79@6.89, standards $6.69@ 
6.79, high gluten $7.19@7.29, first 
clears $6.62@6.82; hard winter short 
patents $6.45@6.55, standards $6.25 
@6.45; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.37 
6.62, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.57@5.87, high ratio $6.42@7.72; 
family $7.82. 

Philadelphia: The first week of the 
New Year found the local flour mar- 
ket governed by the same set of cir- 
cumstances which kept activity on a 
minimized scale in the latter part of 
1955, and prices, on the whole, re- 
mained close to the levels which pre- 
vailed at the end of the previous 
week. Bakers and jobbers were said 
to have lost none of their recent cost- 
consciousness as they continued to 
look for some indication of the pres- 








SAFETY AWARD PRESENTED—An award of merit was presented to the 
Minneapolis plant of Chase Bag Co. for an outstanding safety record of 
400,000 man hours of work without a lost time accident. Presenting the award 
to Oscar Elde (left), plant superintendent, is C. K. Chatterton, supervising 
engineer of the Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. (second from right). Others 
in the picture, from left to right, are R. N. Conners, executive vice president 
for Chase; J. R. Hale, manager of the Chase Bag Co. in Minneapolis, and 
R. L. Burger, safety engineer for Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 


sure which had been freely predicted 
for early 1956 in the wake of a broad- 
ening of farm marketings, something 
which had not materialized. 
However, considerable feeling re- 
mained in the trade that the move- 
ment of grain to market would ex- 
pand in the coming weeks and might 
produce an opportunity to purchase 
below latest postings. The wait for 
that event, plus the fact that sup- 
plies are still fairly comfortable with 
bakers in this area, contributed to 
the low volume of flour which has 
been changing hands. The narrowing 
of the premium of spring high gluten 
over standard and short patents was 
noted with interest but failed to 
bring any special buying attention in 
that direction 
Quotations Jan. 7: Spring high glu- 
ten $7.15@7.25, short patent $6.75@ 
6.85, standard $6.70@6.80, first clear 
$6.50@6.60; hard winter short patent 
$6.5076.60, standard $6.25@6.35: 
soft winter $5.15 @5.25 
Pittsburgh: Hopes of a more active 
market for flour did not materialize 
last week; sales again remained at 
practically a standstill. The differen 
tial between quotations on hard Kan 
sas and spring narrow 
that there were some conversions of 
hard Kansas into spring patents 
Sales of family flour again 
better than in other patents. 
The Westinghouse strike is being 
reflected in the sales of all 
types of cakes and other pastries in 
large and small bakeshops. Home 
baking of bread and ready mixes of 
all inexpensive types has returned on 
a large 
Directions are said to be “poor” 
on most flours. Family directions are 
reported “fairly good to good.” 
Quotations Jan. 7: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.21@6.39, medium 
patent $6.26@6.44, short patent $6.36 
@6.49; spring wheat standard patent 
$6.55@6.76, medium patent $6.60@ 
6.81, short patent $6.65@6.86, clears 
$6.40@6.99, high gluten $7.09@7.26; 
family patents, advertised brands 
$7.70, other brands $6.75@7.24; pas- 
try and cake flours $5.40@7.48 


South 


standard 


became so 


were 


loss of 


scale 


New Orleans: Flour business con- 
tinued to follow a pattern of ex- 
treme dullness last week, with the 


trade in general inclined to stay on 
the sidelines and maintaining a rather 
independent attitude towards future 
bookings at current levels. The 
modest amount of business transacted 
was mainly one to two carlot quan- 
tities for shipment during the current 
month. Hard winters had the greate1 
percentage of the sales. With the dif- 
ferential on northern springs some- 
what smaller, a few small amounts 
of this type were worked. 

The continued advance in soft win- 
ters has acted as a deterrent to fu- 
ture bookings as some cracker and 
cookie bakers’ contracts are about to 
reach the exhaustion point. Sales 
consisted of only small amounts 
Cake flour business was of a routine 
nature, with no interest being shown 
at present market levels. 

Shipping directions continue rather 
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quiet on family flour, with jobbers 
10 interest at current prices. 


Stocks on hand are now low but suffi- 


showing ! 


cient to take care of the demand. 
Export flour business was very 
quiet, with a few small sales to Nor- 
iy and some of the Lafin American 
yuntries 
Quotations Jan. 6, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 


bakery short patent $6@6.10, stand- 


ird $5.85@6, first clear $4.90@5.30; 
pring wheat bakery short patent 
$6.45 4 6.65, standard $6.25@6.45, first 
clear $5.75@6.15, high gluten $6.80 
“7: soft wheat short patent $5.45 @ 
.75, straight $5.05@5.35, first clear 
$4.40@4.85, high ratio cake $5.80@ 
6.25: Pacific Coast cake $6.70@6.95, 
pastry $6.10@6.25. 


Pacific Coast 


Portland: The turn of the year 
found little new in the way of flour 
bookings in the Pacific Northwest. 
Mills dropped prices at the end of 
the week, but new bookings were 
slow to come in. Flour buyers have 
been holding off, with enough stock 
on hand so they have nothing to 
worry about. There was a little export 
busing but it was insufficient to 
provide heavy operations for mills. 
Domestic buying was spasmodic 

Quotations Jan. 6: High gluten 
$7.16, all Montana $7.02, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.22, bluestem bakers 
$6.92, cake $7.14 pie $5.94, whole 
wheat 100% $6.36, graham $5.80, 
cracked wheat $5.66 

Canada 

Toronto-Montreal: Business has not 
fully recovered from the holiday 
period ind it may be i couple of 
weeks before the normal pace is at 
tained 

Quotations Jan. 7: Top patent 
prings for use in Canada $5.60@5.80 
in 100 cottons, less cash discounts, 
mixed cars with 15¢ added for cart 
ige where used. Bakers $4.50@4.75 
in 100 papers, less cash discounts, 
mixed cat with 15¢ added for cart 

re where used 

Demand for winter wheat flour is 
far from brisk Quotation Jan. 7 
$3.85, 100 lb. f.a.s. Halifax in export 
cotton 

Movement of Ontario winter wheat 
has been slow, and so far the ex- 
pected improvement has not material- 
ized. It may be that producers are 


holding back in the hope of securing 
even higher prices. Quotations Jan. 7: 
$1 @1.55 bu., f.o.b. shipping point 
Winnipeg: Domestic trade in flour 

not yet shown improvement from 


} 
ial 


the holiday lull, and mills are operat- 
ing just short of capacity on a five- 
day week. There is no accumulation 
of supplies. Export business is holding 
fairly teady with 267,400 bags 
cleared to export destin itions for the 
week ended Jan. 5. The total included 
ilmost 104,400 bags for IWA coun- 
trie Most of the export business was 
mall lot 

Quotations Jan. 7: First patent 
prings, cotton 100’s, for delivery be- 
tween Fort William and the British 


Columbia boundary, $5.40@5.70; sec 
- 


ond patents, cottons, $5.157@5.45: sec- 

ond patents to bakers, paper 100's 

$4.70 @4.85. All prices cash carlots. 
Vancouver: Some improvement in 


export business is reported by flour 
hippers at this port. Despite the 
continued pressure of Australian of- 
ferings in such areas as Hong Kong 
ind Singapore, Canadian mills are 


till securing some business 

The main interest continues to cen- 
ter on the Philippines, where inquiries 
ire reported steady. Central and 


South American trade is steady, al- 
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though U.S. Government offerings to 
a number of countries continue to hit 
into Canadian sales. 

In the domestic field, sales are re- 
ported steady with prices unchanged 
For hard wheat grinds, cash car quo- 
tations: First patents $11.20 in jutes 
and $1130 in 98's cottons; bakers’ 
patents $9.40 in paper bags and $9.80 
in cottons; western pastry to the 
trade $13.50 and western cake flour 
$14.50. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Bran slipped $1 ton 
while other types were 50¢ lower or 


unchanged in quiet trade. Enough 
day-to-day demand kept offerings 
fairly well cleaned up, but the an- 


ticipated buying by mixers to rebuild 
inventories has not developed to any 
great extent. Quotations Jan. 9: Bran 
$37 @38.50, standard midds. $384 39, 
flour midds. $41@41.50, red dog $43 


Kansas City: Buying interest 
lagged in m'll’eed last week and 
prices slid off, particularly on bulk 
millfeeds which were pressing the 
market, with buyers scarce. Sacked 
bran and shorts were not offered 
heavily, and this lack of pressure 


was reflected in less price weakness 
Demand was not good in any cate- 
gory, however. Quotations, carlots, 
Kansas City, Jan. 9: bran $36@36.75, 
shorts $36.50 @37, sacked: bran $31.50 
32.25, middlings $32.25@33 and 
shorts $33.50@34.50, bulk 

Oklahoma City: There was practi 
cally no demand for shorts last week 
and only a slight demand for bran 
Prices closed unchanged on bran and 
50¢ lower on shorts. Quotations, Jan 


6, straight cars: bran $39@40, mill 
run $39.13@40.13, shorts $39.254 
40.25; mixed or pool cars $1 higher 


on all classes 


Wichita: Millfeed demand showed 
some improvement last week, but 
was only fair. Supplies were ade- 


quate. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 


Jan. 7; bran $36.500 37, shorts $36 75 
@37.25. Prices on bran were un- 
changed, while shorts declined 75¢ 
ton, compared with the previous 
week, 

Hutchinson: Feed prices were 


fairly steady last week, and demand 
was adequate to take all available 
Most went to nearby jobbers. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, Jan. 6: bran 
$36.50@ 37, shorts $36.50 @37.25. 

Ft. Worth: There was an active 
demand for millfeed last week and 
offerings were about equal to the de- 
mand. Quotations Jan. 6, burlaps: 
both bran and gray shorts $43@44, 
delivered Texas common points; un- 
changed on bran and $1.50 lower on 
shorts, compared with a week ago 


Salina: Demand was fair with 
bran 50¢ ton lower and shorts $1 
ton lower. Supplies were adequate 


Quotations Jan. 6: bran $36.50@37 
gray shorts $37@37.50, sacked, Kan- 
sas City. 

Chicago: Quiet conditions which 
prevail in the formula feed indus- 
try exerted a deadening influence in 
the millfeed market in the central 
states during the week ending Jan. 9 
Prices slipped lower while buyer in- 
terest lagged. Quotations Jan. 9: bran 


$420@42.50, standard midds. $42% 
42.50. flour midds. $444 44.50, red dog 
$454 46 

St. Louis: Demand for millfeeds 
was reported slow last week, with 
supplies plentiful. Prices were lower 
Quotations Jan. 6: Bran $41441.50 
shorts $40.5007 41, St. Louis switching 


limits 

Buffalo: Millfeed prices weakened 
in a quiet market last week. The 
over-all demand was not enough to 
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HONORED GUESTS—The Bakers Club of Chicago held its past presidents 
dinner dance during November. Shown above holding testimonial scrolls are 
the honored guests. From left to right are: ©. J. Burny, president 1948, Burny 
Brothers, Ine., Chicago; Peter Redler, president 1944, Fontana, Wis.; W. EF. 
Long, president 1946, Chicago; M. M. Jackson, president 1947, Deppe-Vienna 
Baking Co., Chieago; Louis E. Caster, president 1948, Keig-Stevens Baking 
Co., Rockford, IL; Frankie Trochim, president 1949, P. G. Baking Co., Chi- 
cago; George Neuman, president 1950, Neuman Bakeries, Chicago; C. J. 
Regan, president 1951, Interstate Bakeries Corp., Chicago; James Henderson, 


president 1952, Oase-Moody Pie Corp., Ohicago; C. G. 


Hill, president 1953, 


Continental Baking Co., Chicago, and Willard H. Geller, president 1954, John 


Rn. Thompson Co., Chicago. 





absorb relatively high output, and 
supplies of millfeed were available 
for immediate shipment, Medium and 
large mixers continued to buy mea- 
gerly for their nearby needs. There 
was no replacement demand from 
the country trade because they have 
ample inventories. Bran ended the 
week off $1.50, middlings were down 
$1, and heavy feeds were unchanged. 
Mill running time ranged from 6 to 


7 days. Quotations Jan. 6: bran $45 
145.75, standard midds, $44044,25, 
flour midds. $46.50@47.25, red dog 


$46.50 @ 47.25 

Boston: Millfeeds were weaker in 
the local market last week, reflect- 
heavy supply situation and 
only a casual buying interest in most 
Bran eased nearly daily, 
finally closing $2 lower, while mid- 
diings moved in a companion man- 
ner, finishing $2.50 lower. Trading ac- 
tivity for the most part was still 
limited to small trade, but most of 
the sellers were quite expectant that 
a sharp pick-up is about due in view 
of the light inventory positions of 
most operators, Quotations Jan, 7: 
bran $52, middlings $51. 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market remained in the doldrums last 
week as dealers appeared content to 
continue the hand-to-mouth type of 
operation they have followed in re- 
cent weeks. Supplies, it was report- 
adequate for the call. The 
Jan. 7 list of quotations was un- 
from the previous week: 
standard midds, $52.50, red 


ing a 


quar ters 


ed, are 


changed 
bran 52, 
dow $64 

Pittsburgh: It is stated by grain 
here that home giown grains 
are so plentiful in the tri-state area 
that retail sales suffer on this ac- 
count. Business the last week in bran 
was good, with sales of other mill- 
feeds being only fair. Quotations Jan. 
7, f£.0.b. Pittsburgh points: bran $49.30 


50.40, standard midds, $47,80@ 
50.90, flour midds. $50.40@51.90, red 
dog $51.40@52.40, 


New Orleans: The millfeed mar- 
ket remained steady to firm last 


week. Mixers and jobbers showed 
more interest than for some weeks 
back, and inquiries were more nu- 


merous, although the business nego- 
tiated was not in large volume and 
was principally for immediate needs 
to replenish stocks reduced for year- 
inventories. Futures remained 
fairly steady through January and 
declined only slightly for the ensu- 
ine months, Quotations Jan. 6: bran 
$46@47, shorts $46@47.25. 

Portiand: Quotations Jan. 6: mill 


end 


run $40, middlings $45 ton 

Ogden: Millifeed prices remained 
unchanged early in the new year 
with demand and supply about equa! 
Mills are operating to capacity six 
days a week and are booked well 
through the month. Quotations Jan 
6: red bran and mill run $42, mid 
dlings $47; to Denver: red bran and 
mill run $49, middlings $54; to Cali 
fornia: red bran and mill run $49.50 
middlings $54.50, f.0.b. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

Toronto - Montreal: Supplies ar « 
fair, and adequate to meet demand 
There is little interest from export 
markets. Quotations Jan. 7: bran $55 
@56, shorts $56@57, middlings $58@ 


61, net cash terms, bags included 
mixed or straight cars, Toronto 
Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Buyer interest still lag 
and prices on bran have eased $1 
ton, but quotations for 
middlings continue firm 
crease in western stocks is 
but supplies are expected to move 
East in a little heavier volume with 
in the next 10 days. There is 
movement from Alberta mills into 
British Columbia. Quotations Jan. 7 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al 
berta bran, f.o.b. mills, $44@47 
shorts $46@50, middlings $50@52 
All prices cash carlots. Small lots 
ex-country elevators and ware 
houses $5 extra 

Vancouver: Domestic 
holding steady despite some 
ness in the supply position. No ex 
port business is reported. Demand 
is steady, Cash car quotations, Jan. 6 
bran $53, shorts $54, middlings $61 


and 
A small in 
noted 


shorts 


a steady 


prices are 


tight 


Rye 

Minneapolis: The market remained 
quiet, with prices up 5¢ sack. Quo 
tations Jan. 6: Pure white rye $4.40 
@4.45, medium rye $4.20@4 25, dark 
rye $3.65@3.70 

St. Louis: Prices 
firm last week, and 
ping directions were fair. Quotations 
Jan. 6: Pure white $4.93, medium 
$4.73, dark $4.18, rye meal $4.43 

Chicago: A quiet week prevailed 
in rye flour trading circles. Some ad 
ditional business is expected at least 
before the end of January, but the 
direction which prices take is ex 
pected to have a major influence 
Some softening, followed by a firm 
ing tendency, might be expected to 
kick off a fairly good volume of 
buying, observers say. Quotations 
Jan. 7: white patent rye $4.72@4.75 


were reported 


sales and ship 


medium %$4.52@4.55, dark $3.97@4 
New York: Market activity in rye 
flours here last week was confined 
generally to widely scattered small 
lot bookings. Price levels advanced 
5¢ during the week. Quotations Jan 
5: pure white patents $5.15@5.25 
Philadelphia: With rye continuing 


to show upward tendencies, there 
was little inclination to stock up 
and last week’s dealings were gov 


erned by the dullness which has pre- 
vailed for some time in the 
market. The Jan. 7 quotation on rye 
white of $5.25@5.35 was up 5¢ from 
the previous week, establishing an- 
other new high for the season 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour again 
were limited over entire tri-state and 
city areas to most urgent needs. No 
enthusiasm for replacements at the 
present quotations is Direc 
tions are fair, Quotations, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points, Jan. 6: pure white rye 
flour No. 1 $5.04@5.17, medium $4.77 
@4.97, dark $432@4.42, blended 
$6.27 @6.37, rye meal $4.32@4.67 

Buffalo: Rye prices moved up 5¢ 
last week. Sales continued light. Most 
consumers here have not been affect- 
ed by the recent strong rise in the 
market because they are booked 
through January and February. Quo- 
tations Jan. 6: white rye $5.30@5.41, 
medium rye $5.20@5.21, dark rye 
$4.45 @ 4.66 


local 


sales 


shown 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats 
light and 
erate. Mills are now 
meal in 10-lb. sacks rathe 
but quotations covering oats 
remain basis 80-lb. sacks. Quotations 
Jan. 7: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks 
$5.25@5.40, oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks 
$6.30@6.55 in the three prairie prov- 
inces. All prices cash carlots 


and 
mod 
oat- 
than 98's, 


rolled 


oatmeal is supplies 


quoting 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand is fair 
but expected to improve later in the 
month, Quotations Jan. 7: rolled oats 


in 80-lb. cottons $5.55, oatmeal in 
98-lb. cottons $6.65, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal 


BREA 6 THE STAFF? 


New Type of Home 
Bread Mix Developed 


WORCESTER, MASS 
ment of a new type bread mix called 
“Qwik Bread’ for was 
announced Jan. 3 by Food Specialties 
Inc., makers of the “Appian Way” 
line of mixes. The new product is 
expected to be available to consumers 
shortly 

The bread mix is the result 
search conducted by the food 
nology laboratory of Food 
ties, Ine., under direction of Spencet 
L. Davis 

Yeast, a re-usable aluminum bak- 
ing pan and enough of the newly de- 
veloped mix for two loaves of bread 
will be in each package 


Develop- 


home 


use, 


of re- 
tech- 
Special 


Preparation of the mix for baking 
takes ten minutes, according to the 
announcement by Robert D. Price 


president of Food Specialties, Inc 
Directions call for combining the 
yeast and mix with water, flatten- 
ing the dough out to \% in. thick- 


ness, rolling into a loaf, placing in 
the baking pan and baking for one 


hour. Kneading, it was said, is 


com- 

pletely eliminated 
Rising and baking actions take 
place at the same time in the oven, 


Mr. Price said 

Pizza mix and sauce for home use 
were originated by Food Specialties 
in 1952. The firm is purported to be 
the largest producer in this field 
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Robert C. 


Masoner 


SALES MANAGER — Robert C. 
Masoner has been appointed central 
division manager of Arkell & 
Smiths, multiwall bag manufacturer, 
it was announced by 8S. Y. Carnes, 
vice president and general sales man- 


sales 


ager. Mr. Masoner has been associ- 
ated with the bag business for the 
past 13 years and has been with 
Arkell & Smiths as a salesman in 


the Ohio territory 
and a half. His 
Columbus, Ohio. 


for the past year 
offices will be in 





Baltimore Baking Firm 
Names New President 
BALTIMORE Rice 


Duane R 


chairman of the board of directors 
of the City Baking Co., has an 
nounced that Duane R. Stoneleigh 


has been elected president and chief 


executive of the company 


He succeeds Emory C. Rice, who 
was elected president in 1948 and 
served in that post until his recent 


retirement 
Stoneleigh 
his family 
was graduated 
from Yale University in 1925, 
ing in chemical engineering. He sub- 
held selling posts 
and sales managerships in cosmetics 
iwwricultural chemical and varied agri 
cultural products, operating in both 
the domestic and international field 
Mr. Stoneleigh returned to thi 
city in 1950 to take a position as 
technical director of the eastern fer 
tilizer division of Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., which post he re 
igned to head the bakery 
founded by his grandfather, the 
Duane Rice, in 1868 
St., which continue 


Born in Towson, Mr 
moved to New York with 
at an early age, and 
major 


sequently various 


firm 
late 
it 310 North Gay 
to be the firm 
headquarters 


BREA S THE STA ’ re 


REPRESENTS SARA LEE 


CHICAGO—-The Kitchens of Sara 
Lee, Inc., has appointed Esco As 
sociates 216 Long Lane, U pper 
Darby, Pa as its representative for 
the Washington saltimore - Phila 
delphia area, according to Charles 
W. Lubin, president of the Chicago 
bakery. Esco will handle sales of the 
Sara Lee line in this territory, and 


provide full warehousing and service 
facilities for 
The Brown - Keim 
Springer Building 

has been 


trade customers 
Brokerage Co 
Albuquerque, N.M 
named broker for the 


local 


Albuquerque area. The Sara Lee pro 
duct ire baked and frozen in the 
concern’s Chicago kitchens and will 


be shipped to Albuquerque via re 
frigerated trucks 
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Los Angeles Retailers 
Elect 1956 Officers 


LOS ANGELES—Installation of of- 
ficers of the Master Retail 


3akers 


Assn. for 1956 was combined with a 
gala Christmas party. Donations at 
the annual Yule get-together were 
given to the Foundation for the 
Junior Blind 

Retail bakers installed into office 
were Iz Cohen, president; George 
Izumi, first vice president; Paul Ma- 
kuh, second vice president; Ralph 
Seeley, treasurer, and Wally Wallen- 
brock, secretary 

Retail bakers who will serve as 
directors are Jay Thornton, Don 
Meyers, Me! Fitzgerald, Marcel Bur- 
let, Walter Snepperhoffer, Ted Hack- 

r, Tom Mayfield, Don Nixon, Fred 
Jafray and Frank Plusko, Ex-officio 
director ire Jack McCarthy, Lou 
Richards and George Wellington. 

How to do a better job of being 


i baker the theme for 1956. First 


of the new year will be held 


meeting 


Jan. 10 and will be a workshop ses- 
sion of! ‘Techniques of Freezing.” 
The three points to be taken up are 


increased production, increased prof- 
and highest efficiency of operation. 
This will be followed in February 
with the selling and merchandising 


of frozen bakery products 


t 


& THE STAFF ‘ re 


Exchange Applicant 


KANSAS CITY—Pat J. Nash, presi- 
dent of the Farmers Union Jobbing 
Assn., is an applicant for membership 
in the Kansas City Board of Trade 
yn transfer from Roy D. Crawford, 
ecretary and general manager of the 
ISSO" who died recently. Mr 
Nash will move to Kansas City to 

ina the association offices here 
He has been manager of the Ells- 
worth County Farmers Union eleva- 
t t Ellsworth, Kansa 

S&S THE STAFF ’ re 


Districts 1 and 2 AOM 
Plan Annual Meeting 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS 
Districts 1 


The an- 


nual meeting of and 2 of 


the Association of Operative Millers 
will be held in Manhattan on April 
b ‘ 

Program details are to be an- 


nounced in the near future 


. S&S THE STAFF r 


Abilene Flour Mills 
Sales, Shipments Rise 


ABILENE, KANSAS A confer- 
ence iles representatives of the 
Abilene Flour Mills Co. was held 
Jan. 5-6 at the Hotel Sunflower, Abi- 
lene. Company officials at the meet- 


ing reported a substantial increase 
and shipments of all type 
including family flour, in 


in sales 


of flour 


1955 compared with the previous 
Veal 

Representatives who attended the 
meetings were W. R. Potts, Mem- 
phis; F. M. Turnipseed, Montgomery, 
Ala.; L. O. Leemaster, Huntington, 
W. Va.; H. John Meyer, Cape Gir- 
ardeau, Mo.; Paul H. Hicks, Belzoni, 
Miss 

This the first time the com- 


pany’s annual sales conference has 
been held in Abilene, previous meet- 
ings being scheduled either in Kan- 
sas City or Memphis 


GREAT & THE STAF? ’ re 
SPRING OPENING PLANNED 
MACKSVILLE, KANSAS A 


pring opening for the new 250,000- 
b elevator here has been 
d by Bob and Bill English. 
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Dr. W. H. Sebrell, Jr., 


Joins Scientific Group 
Of Bakers’ Institute 


CHICAGO—-Dr. William H. Sebrell, 
Jr., former director of the National 
Institutes of Health, has accepted an 
appointment to the scientific advisory 
committee of the American Institute 
of Baking. He becomes the 15th mem- 
ber of the group of well-known scien- 
tists who advise AIB on research 
projects and other activities in the 
scientific area. 

Other scientists who will serve as 
committee members in 1956, as an- 
nounced by AIB Chairman Louis E 
Caster, are: 

Dr. William B. Bradley of the in- 
stitute, chairman of the committee; 
Dr. C. H. Bailey, dean emeritus of 
the department of agriculture of the 
University of Minnesota; Dr. Henry 
Borsook, professor of biochemistry at 
the California Institute of Tech- 
nology; Dr. G. M. Dack, director of 
the Food Research Institute of the 
University of Chicago; Gaston Dalby, 
chief chemist for the Ward Baking 
Co.; Dr. C. A. Elvehjem, dean of the 
graduate school of the University of 
Wisconsin; Dr. Charles N. Frey, re- 
tired director of research for the 
Fleischmann Laboratories; Dr. H. O 
Halvorson, head of the department of 
bacteriology of the University of Illi- 
nois; Dr. Norman Jolliffe, director of 
the bureau of nutrition of the New 
York City Health Department; Dr 
Herbert E. Longenecker, vice presi- 
dent of the University of Illinois; Dr 
Ek. H. Parfitt, assistant executive sec- 
retary of the Evaporated Milk Assn.; 
Guy C. Robinson, vice president of 
the Continental Baking Co.; Dr. Oscar 
Skovholt, director of laboratories for 
Quality Bakers of America, and Dr 
R. R. Williams, director of the Re 
search Corp. 


———G@READ if THE STAFF OF LIFE 


St. Regis Paper Co. 
Moves Canadian Office 


NEW YORK--St. Regis Paper Co 
(Canada), Ltd., announces that its 
multiwall packaging division has 
transferred its sales and engineering 
offices from Hamilton, Ont., to 360 
Bay St., Toronto. 

Colin M. Marquis, formerly assis- 
tant to the general sales manager in 
Montreal, has been named Ontario 
district sales manager at the new 
office. Mr. Marquis, who joined St. 
Regis in 1948, succeeds T. P. Kidd, 
who retired Jan. 1 after more than 
36 years with the company. 

Mr. Marquis will direct sales of 
multiwall bags and a new bleached 
kraft pulp which will be produced in 
a mill being built by St. Regis at Hin- 
ton, Alberta, for North Western Pulp 
& Power, Ltd. It will be completed 
in 1957. 

Mr. Kidd joined the Bates Valve 
Bag Co. in March, 1919. He joined 
St. Regis when it acquired Bates. In 
1944, he was transferred to Hamilton 
as the Ontario district sales manager 


——“SREAO i6 THE STAFF OF Lire 


Patchin Moves 


MINNEAPOLIS—George Patchin, 
president of Patchin Appraisals, Inc 
announces the removal] of the com- 
pany headquarters to 5805 Excelsior 
Bivd., Minneapolis. Additional staff 
has been engaged to cope with the 
increased business and extra office 
space was required to accommodate 
the new personnel, Mr. Patchin 
states. 





H. C,. Davis 


TWO PROMOTED BY BEMIS—H. 
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A. L. Park 


Davis, manager of paper specialty 


plants, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., has been appointed director of operations con- 
nected with certain of the company’s more recently developed products, He 
will be succeeded as manager of the paper specialty plants by A. L. Park, 
now assistant to Judson Bemis, director ef central operations, Mr. Davis 
started with Bemis in 1942, working on the development of new products, 
The following year he was made manager of the new paper specialty plant 
in St. Louis, and in 1954 was made manager of paper specialty plants with 
responsibility for the operations at St. Louis, Albion, N.Y., and OCrossett, Ark. 
Mr. Park joined Bemis in 1949 in the general personnel department, St, Louls, 
and in 1952 was made personnel manager at the company's paper mill and 
multiwall bag factory at Peoria. His present position as assistant to the 
director of central operations dates from 1954. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





George P. Urban, dr., president of 
the George Urban Milling Co. and 
the Corn Exchange of Buffalo has 
been elected a director of the Liberty 
Bank of Buffalo. A native of Buffalo, 
Mr. Urban is a graduate of Yale 
University 


T. P. Heffelfinger, president, Van 
Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis 


DEATHS 


Edward E. Shircliff, 84, last chart- 
er member of the original Hutchinson 
Board of Trade, died Jan. 3. He be- 
came a wholesale grain dealer in 1907 
at Winfield, Kansas and moved to 
Hutchinson in 1908. He retired in 
1948 











Mrs. Genevieve Terry, 73, wife of 
a retired company executive, died 
recently at Palm Beach, Fla. Mrs 
Terry's husband, Edward 8S. Terry, 
is a former vice president of the 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee. Mrs 
Terry's brother, Harry M. Stratton 
is chairman of the board 


C. A. Jackson, 67, for many years 
grain buyer and traffic manager for 
Sunshine Mills, Inc., Kansas City, 
died Jan. 6. Mr. Jackson retired 
from his position at the milling com- 
pany about a year ago. Born in Kan- 
sas City, Mr. Jackson spent most of 
his business life there, except for a 
few years during World War I, when 
he served with the United States 
Grain Corp. in Chicago. He was em- 
ployed by the Larabee Flour Mills 
Co. in Kansas City before he went 
to Chicago. 


grain firm, is among a group of the 
nation’s industrialists named to the 
sponsors’ committee for the Feb. 1 
Washington Conference on Junior 
Achievement. Junior Achievement is 
a non-profit organization which puts 
boys and girls from 15 to 19 into 
business for themselves. 
7 

Clarence Viault of Viault Bros., 

Los Angeles grain firm, was a visi- 


tor to the Kansas City Board of 
Trade this week 
7. 
Herman Steen, vice president, 


Millers National Federation, Chicago, 

and Mrs. Steen returned Jan. 4 from 

a holiday trip to southern California 
* 

Harold Stewart McDonald has been 
appointed a director of McKinnon & 
McDonald, Ltd., the grain and flour 
importing firm of Glasgow, Scotland 

* 

Buckardt has been ap 
pointed U.S. agricultural attache at 
Seoul, Korea. His is the first such 
appointment in Seoul and marks the 
growing importance of Korea as a 
customer for U.S. agricultural pro- 
ducts 


Henry L. 


BREAD 18 THE STAPF OF LiFe 


Borden Co. Makes 


Executive Changes 


NEW YORK Theodore G. Mon- 
tague has been elected chairman and 
chief policy-making officer and Har- 
old W. Comfort has been elected 
president with responsibility for op- 
erations of the Borden Co 

Mr. Montague has been president 
since 1937 and Mr. Comfort has been 
executive vice president since 1944 
The post of chairman was eliminat- 
ed in 1949 and reestablished in 1954 











T. H, Hamlin, dr. 


Superior Separator Co. 


Appointments Made 


HOPKINS, MINN, — The appoint- 
ment of T. H, Hamlin, Jr., to the 
position of regional sales supervisor 
of bulk handling operations was an- 
nounced recently by I. 8S. Willis, gen- 
manager of the process machin- 
ery division of the Superior Sepa- 
Hopkins. Mr. Hamlin will 
ent the company in the west- 
tates and make his headquarters 
at Los Angeles. 


rato Cou 
rept 


ern 


Viarshall Carpenter, sales manager 
of bulk handling equipment, and Wil- 
Symons, sales supervisor for 
the eastern states have been trans- 
ferred to the company's headquarters 
at Hopkins. Mr. Carpenter will direct 
all company sales of bulk handling 
equipment and Mr, Symons will rep- 
resent the company in the eastern 
half of the U.S, 

Vir. Hamlin is a native of Cali- 
fornia, He attended Men'o Junior 
College and Claremont Men's Col- 
lowe, where he majored in economics. 
After three years in the submarine 
ervice of the Navy, he joined the 
Pike Trailer Co., manufacturer of 
commercial truck trailers, Prior to 
going with Superior, he was self-em- 
ployed in industrial real estate man- 
agement and development. 

Superior Separator bulk handling 
equipment includes bulk tank trucks 
for the feed industry and a new line 
of solids pumps marketed under the 
trademark ‘‘Fluidizer,” which are dis- 
tributed to the flour milling and oth- 
er trades 


lam 
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Paul M. Koger Named 
ACPS Administrator 


WASHINGTON -— Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson has 
announced the appointment of Paul 
M. Koger of Tennessee as administra- 
tor of the Agricultural Conservation 
Program Service of the U.S. Gepart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. Koger moves up from area di- 
rector, Southeast Area, Commodity 
Stabilization Service. In his new as- 
signment he will be responsible for 
administration of the ACPS pro- 
grams. This is the part of the USDA 
conservation activities under which is 
handled the payment of federal funds 
to farmers to share with them part 
of the cost of performing conserva- 
tion practices necessary to the pro- 
tection of the soil and water re- 
sources of the country managed by 
landowners and operators. 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


Oregon, Nevada Areas 
To Get Disaster Aid 


WASHINGTON.-The U.S. Depa: 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
designation of Harney County, Or 
gon, and Churchill, Douglas, Lyo: 
Mineral, Ormsby, Storey and Washoe 
Counties, Nevada, as disaste: 
where eligible farmers and stockmen 
can participate in the emergency feed 
program. 

The Oregon county was designated 
because of drouth damage over the 
past two years. The Nevada coun 
ties suffered major losses in recent 
floods. 

The new designations bring to 116 
the number of counties in eight 
states so listed, as a result of drouth 
hurricanes or floods. These are: Col 
orado, 4; Kansas, 42; Nevada, 13 
North Carolina, 10; Oregon, 2; Texas 
34; Utah, 4, and Wyoming, 7 

Under provisions of the emergency 
feed grain program, eligible ranche 
and farmers in designated areas may 
obtain certain feed grains or mixed 
feeds at a reduced price, The program 
is designed to help stockmen in strick 
en areas maintain 
herds. 
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C. S. Laidlaw Resigns 


Crop Insurance Position 


WASHINGTON The resignation 
of Charles S. Laidlaw, manager of 
the Federal Crop Insurance Corp 
was announced by the U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture. He has headed 
the corporation since May, 1953 

Mr. Laidlaw has resigned his posi 
tion because of urgent personal rea 
sons. Recently he has been hospital! 
ized because of a spinal injury, and 
he plans to take an extended rest 
before he returns to his insuranc: 
business in Minneapolis. His resigna 
tion, which was effective Dec. 31 
also applies to his positions as secre 
tary of the corporation and as mem 
ber of the board of directors 


——@AEAD \@ THE STAFF ’ re 


SBA Scholarship 
Fund Changed to 
Student Loan Plan 


ATLANTA, GA.—Sanford V. Epps 
Chairman of the Southern Baker 
Association University Fund, Inc. an 
nounces that the Loan Plan will be 


areas 


basic livestock 


put into effect in September, 1956 
This means that instead of granting 
outright Scholarships as has been 


done previously, students who qualify 
will be granted a Loan which bears 
no interest until after the student's 
graduation. 

Stuart Broeman was delegated by 
Mr. Epps to confer with Florida State 


University officials concerning the 
changeover plan. The overall plan 
was received and approved, by the 
university officials. All details will 
be handled by FSU personnel 

It is thought that the Loan Plan 
will stimulate more and additional 


interest among SBA University Fund 
contributors as they will have an 
assurance that their investments will 
be working over an extended period 
toward the betterment of the baking 
industry. Dr. Doak S. Campbell, FSU 
president, stated that as the loans 
are repaid with the small rate of in- 
terest which will offset the loss, that 
the entire fund will be intact as a re 
volving student loan fund 


MILLER 





William Beck 


CHIEF ENGINEER—William Beck, 
veteran baking pan engineer for 
Ekeo Products Co., Chicago, returns 
to the bakery field after completing 
an assignment as chief engineer of 
the firm’s aluminum foil container di- 
vision, it was announced recently by 
B. A. Ragir, president. Mr. Beck now 
becomes Ekco’s chief development 
and sales engineer in the bakery divi- 
sion. It was in this division that he 
began his career with Ekco 29 years 
ago. Ekco recently merged its foil 
container operation in the newly 
formed Ekco-Alcoa Containers, Inc. 





Memphis Association 


Elects New Officers 


MEMPHIS, TENN Jack Gordon 
of Continental Grain Co., Inc., is the 
new president of the Memphis Grain 
& Hay Assn. 

J. Wellford Withers of E. L. Bur- 
gen Co., was elected vice president. 


Directors are R. W. Farmer, Nu- 
trena Mills, Inc.; Le Roy Gaston, 
Marianna Sales Co.; Ernest Hall, 
Clarke-Burkle Co.; Paul Mulroy, 


Quaker Oats Co., and George New- 
ell, Allied Mills, Inc. 

The Memphis Grain & Hay Assn. 
is growing in importance as a busi- 
ness organization with the develop- 
ment of two grain elevators on Presi- 
dents Island and the increased plant- 


ing of grains and soybeans in the 
Mid-south 
Its inspectors already check be- 


tween 30,000 and 50,000 tons of grain 
a year, a total that is expected to 
increase rapidly with the increased 
business brought by the new ele- 
vators 


SREAD 16 THE STAFF ’ re 


Missouri Association 


Plans Convention 


HIGGINSVILLE, MO.—The 42nd 
annual convention of the Missouri 
Grain, Feed & Seed Assn. will be 
held May 13-14 at the Kentwood 
Arms Hotel, Springfield, Mo 

D. A. Meinershagen, Higginsville, 
is executive secretary of the associa- 
tion 
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BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S, 
tocks of bonded grain in t . ’ 
piled by the secretar f the ¢ : Board 


Trade Dee & 26 (0 


W he I Barl 
Ruffalo 7) 
Afloat *97 
Milwaukee float 1,804 
Tota 101 191 
I im we l 2,189 
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Stock Market Picture 





PH SEW JVORK STOCK EXCHANGI 
(Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex 
‘ h inger 
Dec Jan 
60, 6, 
1955-56 1955 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Ine tT) $4 ‘41% WM% 
Allis-Chalmers 41% 614% GI% 68% 
Am, Cyanamid o% 44 67% 65% 
Pfd, 135% 106 is4 31% 
A-D-M Co 46sh ‘6 40', sh, 
Borden 66% G61 61 63% 
Cont. Kaking Co 1% 27% 35% 325% 
Pid. $5.50 1 100 105% 
Corn Prod. Kef. Co. wy 26 23% 29% 
Pid. $7 183% 175% 176 
Cream eof Wheat $3 732% 0% Wu 
Dow Chemical M% 13% Wy 58% 
Gen. Baking Co 11% Hl 9, vl, 
Pid. $8 148% 136% 137 139% 
Gien. Foods « orp 96% 75 wt O41, 
tren, Mills, Ine 77% 66% 691% GAY 
Pid. 5% 123 119% 128) 2d 
Merck & Co 50% 20 27% 26%, 
Natl. Biscuit Co 45%, S7% 38% 31) 
Ptd. $7 18% 173% 75 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine 61 44% 58% 57% 
Procter & Gamble. 108 91 100 R%, 
Quaker Oats Co 6h Wh 32% 33 
St. Regis Paner Co 19%, 343% 131% i4 
Pid. $4.40 105 (108 . 102! 
Std. Brands, Ln« 11% 35% 4 40! ; 
Sterling Drug 50%, 42% 58% Say, 
Sunshine Bise., Ine 87% WY 70118 
United Biscuit 2 
of America 34% 28 20%, 29% 
Victor Chem. Wks 17%, 28% 30% wT 
Pid. $3.50 ot 87% 91% 
Ward Baking Co 71% 15% 16% 16%, 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Allis-Chaimers, $3.25 Pfd 1365 140 
General Mills, Inc., 3%4%% Pfd. 137 147 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. poy, 9 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd. 111 ly 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd.. 101% 102 — 
Quaker Oats, 86 Pfd. 150 =< 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd ay, 90% 
United Biscuit of America, . 
Pid. $4.50 105 1084, 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 101 102% 
rut AMERICAN STOCK EX( HANGE 


(Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks lisied on the American Stock Ex 
change 
Dec. Jan. 
30, 6, 
1955-56 1955 1056 
: High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 1% Ii“, 6% OM 
Gr, A&P Tea Co. 224 179 190% 188 
Pid. $7 14L 133% . 136% 
Horn & Hardart ¥ 
Corp. of N. ¥ 264% 207 253 25% 
. ° 4 A 4 7 25 2H7 
Pfd. $8 149% 134% : 135 4 
Omar, Ine. 25 in 18 
Wagner Baking Co 5%, 1%, 47 
Ward Baking Co., “4 
Warrants 15% 2% 2% 3% 


Stocks not traded: 


Bid Asked 

Hathaway Bak., Inc., “A” i wy 
Horn & Hardart Corp ‘ 
of New Vork, 85 Pfd. 108 


109 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 107% 112 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Dec De 
23, 30, 
m. : OM 1955 1955 
i / . . 
Canada Bread . ' wr ty — ne 
Pid. B “oO OV, 60 
Can. Bakeries Yl, s ” 7 
Can. Food Prod 1.10 1.75 1.05 oo 
A RI 4", x 
Ptd GM ‘33% 65 65 
Catelli Food, A 4/] 25 27 
B io 86.36 39 
Cons. Bakeries 12% 7 10% 10% 
Federal Grain 14% 26 i “Muy, 
Pfd. 1% 29 7 The 
fren. Bakeries Pg 7 7 7 
Inter-City Bakery 17%, 16 17 
Int. Mig., Pfd 91% 90% 91 
lake of the Woods, 
Ptd 155 141 145 
Maple Leaf Mig. 13% ot) 4, 9% 
td 1065 100) «=6103)S103 
MeCabe Grain, A 20 15% *25 
Bb int 5, i 
Mid Pac. Grain 23 4 . “ap” 
Ogilvie Flour Ho “4 s% 511 
Pfa 170158 . 8 
St. Lawrence 
Flour, Pfd 135 130 14 
Std. Brands 13, 25 +h 
Toronto Elevators m% 16 17 16% 
United Grain, A 19 17 17% 171, 
Weston, G., “A” 17% 29% 34% uy, 
Bb 11% 29%, 35 3614, 
1%% Pfd 107 100%, 103 102, 
*Less than beard lot 
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Roland Clark to Speak 
To Chicago Millers 


CHICAGO—“Flour as the Baker 
Sees It” will be the topic discussed 
by Dr. Roland E. Clark, cereal chem 
ist of the W. E. Long Co., Chicago 
before the Jan. 19 meeting of the 
Chicago Millers Club. The organiza- 
tion will convene in the Sun Room 
of the Furniture Mart at 6 p.m 
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January 10 


NGTON — World corn pro- 


WASHI 
tior 1955-56 appears likely to 


a new record, on the basis of pre- 
rmation available to the 
I Agricultural Service 
Though still too early for reliable 
f production in some 
especially southern hemisphere 
intries where planting is still under 
the present outlook is for a 
rid production of about 6,060 mil- 
n bush If achieved, a crop that 
ze would slightly exceed the previ- 
record 1948 and would be about 
e the 1954-55 outturn 

The increase over last year’s pro- 
tior mainly in the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union. The current harvest in 
the U.S. is out 150 million bushels 
larger than in 1954, though it is be- 
low the large crops of the two pre- 
ceding years. Both acreage and yields 

are slightly above the 1954 figures. 
Perhaps the most significant de- 


elopment in the world corn situation 


great ¢ xpansion of 


yeal tne 
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World Corn Production May Set New Record 


acreage in the Soviet Union, where 
corn was formerly a minor crop 

Production in North 
estimated at 3,333 million bushels, 
131 million more than in 1954. The 
bulk of the increase was in the U.S., 
where a crop of 3,118 million bushels 
is reported for all purposes, compared 
with 2,965 million last year 

The substantial increase in the 
U.S. was partially offset by an esti- 
mated decline in Mexico, the second 
largest producer of the area. Current 
reports of severe floods in some im- 
portant corn-producing areas of that 
country state that it is not yet pos- 
sible to estimate the full amount of 
damage done to the crop. 

A record corn acreage in Canada, 
together with good yields, bring pro- 
duction there to the highest level on 
record. The present estimate of 29.3 
million bushels exceeds the previous 
record by 7 million bushels. 

European corn production is tenta- 
tively forecast at 670 million bushels, 
which is 9% above the small 1954 
crop. The outturn was somewhat 
larger than the 1954 harvest in Italy 
and Yugoslavia, the largest producers 
of western Europe. The crop in Italy 
this year is a near-record one, ac- 
cording to preliminary reports. In 
Yugoslavia the 1955 crop, though 
somewhat larger than the small 1954 
production, is still less than the pre- 
war average. Corn production in 
Eastern Europe is also larger than 
in 1954 when drouth damaged the 
crop in some important producing 
areas. 

The Soviet Union's corn acreage 
was Officially announced at 44 million 


America is 


acres, constituting a four-fold in- 
crease over last year. The increase 
is largely at the expense of oats, 


barley and other forage crops. Con- 
siderable cultivation and harvesting 
difficulties, reported from many parts 
of the country, doubtless will reduce 
yields. More than half of the corn 








Peter H. Walmsley 


PROMOTED — Peter H. Walimsley 
has been named assistant manager of 
the New Orleans branch of Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills. Mr. Waimsiey 
joined the company over six years 
ago. Following plant work and sales 
experience he was chosen to head sev- 
eral of the branch's bag departments 
and more recently became adminis- 
trative assistant in the company’s 
general sales office located In New 
Orleans. He is a graduate of Prince- 
ton University. 


acreage still. unharvested by 


Oct. 1, 


was 


On the basis of incomplete reports 
Asia appears to have about the same 
total corn crop as in 1954. This is 
a well-above-average production, re 
flecting substantial corn expansion in 
India, Indonesia, the Philippine Re- 
public, and a number of smaller pro- 
ducing countries. The current 
mate of 750 million bushels is 
above the prewar level. 

Corn production in Africa is tenta- 
tively estimated at 345 million bush- 


esti- 


18% 


els, slightly above the 1954 total 
This estimate, however, is subject to 
considerable change as the season 


progresses in the 
phere, FAS says 

The corn harvest in South America 
takes place in April, at about the 
same time as in southern African 
countries, and early-season forecasts 
included in world totals are subject 
to reservations. Indications point to 
an increase, mainly in Argentina, 
where a very small crop was har- 
vested last season. The outturn there 
is reported to be sharply above the 
105 million bushels harvested last 
April-June. Supplies remaining from 
that small crop offer limited export 
possibilities. 

Corn is of minor importance in 
Oceania. In Australia, the principal 
producer of the area, production av 
erages only about 5 million bushels 


southern hemis- 
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CROPS 


(Continued trom page 9) 





plan for wheat has been the pet issue 
of influential congressional farm lead- 
ers who sense in such a program a 

iving to the taxpayer from such 
disbursements as International Wheat 
Agreement subsidies and other fed- 
government subsidies on the 
bread grain. 

rhe chief support for the two-price 

ter is found in the House Agricul- 
‘ure Committee, except that there is 
the possibility of the influence of the 
big wheat producing state of Kansas. 
Andrew Schoeppel (R., Kansas) 
may stir up Senate interest, 

Corn In the farm message the ad- 
ministration took notice of the rela- 
tive ineffectiveness of acreage limita- 
and marketing quotas as an 
adjunet of price support programs 
for corn. The President told Congress 
that “It is apparent that price sup- 
ports at levels even approaching the 
legal maximum are an insufficient 
inducement for participation in a 
corn acreage allotment program.” 

The chief executive asked Congress 
to consider inclusion of corn in the 

icreage reserve program’’—that is, 
the nearby program wherein farmers 
cooperating with acreage allotments 
will reduce such acreage below gov- 
ernment legal requirements and ob- 
tain certificates payable either in 
cash or in kind, 

Uniess there is such participation 
in an acreage reserve program by 
corn producers for the 1956 crop, the 
message implied, lower levels of price 
upport will be necessary this year. 


eral 


en 


tion 


As an alternative, the President 
uggests Congress may find it ap- 
propriate to remove acreage allot- 


ments on corn and put price supports 
for that crop on a discretionary basis. 
his would mean that corn would be 
taken out of the basic crop grouping. 
With no acreage allotments, all pro- 
ducers would be eligible for price 
supports at a level substantially above 
the market price which prevailed 
during the 1955 harvest season, The 
discretionary basis of corn support, 
the White House says, would be on 
# comparable basis with other feed 
rains 

A corn price support on a com- 
parable basis with other feed grains 
may be estimated from the following 
current levels of support at 70% of 
parity--in dollars and cents as fol- 
lows, national average basis: Oats, 
fle bu.; barley, 94¢, and grain sor- 
chums at $1.78 ewt. or approximately 
$1.01 bu 


Corn, while in surplus but not as 
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heavily as wheat or cotton, is ad 
mittedly bogged down by the expan 
sion of competitive feed grain pro 
duction as wheat arid 
have been removed from production 
Congressional leaders 
in the alternative proposa) asked by 
the White House since it might ré 
tard further production of the con 
petitive feed crops 

During the recent harvest corn has 
sold between 20 and 60¢ 
loan level, This condition ha 
charged to CCC sales policies, but the 
relatively small quantity of 
eligible for the loan program 


cotton land 


SCC ome rine 


helow the 


heen 


corn 


must 


also have been a large contributing 
factor. 
USDA officials and congressional! 


leaders are unwilling to go out on a 
limb on the corn aspects of the Whit« 
House farm measure. In congressional! 
halls it is rumored that ineligibl 
corn loan producers may have been 
selling their corn to 
pliance corn farmers who put 
corn into loan programs. Corn, it j 
suspected, cannot be subject to posi 
tive policing and enforcement tech 
niques. 

It is possible that if Congres 
lock the door on a further expansion 
of competitive feed grain production 
it may be content to let the corn 
price support program stand as i 
except for the fact that the corn sur 
plus may lead to an embarrassing 
price support level reduction in 1956 


acreage-com 


uch 


can 





OTHER ASPECTS 


(Continued from | e 9 





posal machinery of USDA and _ the 
White House staff itself 
The message recommends the ap 


pointment by the Secretary of Agri 
culture of an agricultural surplu 
disposal administrator who will ré 
port directly to the Secretary 

This would mean another layer on 
top of recently created official layer 
of personnel. 

At the present time at the White 
House staff level there is the special! 


consultant to the President on sur 
plus disposal problems, Clarence 
Francis. 


At USDA there is the sales manag 
er of CCC, Frank Daniels, who was 
named to handle the surplus disposal 


sales job. Mr. Daniels, however, did 
not have access to the secretary and 
reported and consulted with Com- 


modity Stabilization Service officials 
and the PL 480 administrative staff 
Thus bound by government red tape 
Mr. Daniels hardly had a-chance to 
function at the echelon to which he 
was attached, although it cannot b 
denied that he attempted many ex 





Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


maximum use. 


mately $11.30. 





MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi 











port sales programs, some of which 
ucceeded. 

Livestock and Swine—No mention 
was made of any recommendation for 
direct price supporting activities for 
livestock and swine 

Periodic support buying programs 
for beef products and a stepped-up 
pork buying program were promised 
Congress by the chief executive 

Limits on Support Payments—The 
White House declared that it is not 
in the public interest to underwrite, 
through price support machinery, 
competition with family farms by 
large commercial farm units 

Consequently, the White House 
said it asks Congress to fix a dollar 
limit on the amount of federal money 
which can be available to any indi- 

idual or farming unit, considering 
ful! protection necessary for efficient- 
ly operated family farm units 


BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF re 


Cincinnati Section of 


AACC to Meet Jan. 21 


COLUMBUS, OHIO An all-day 
meeting of the Cincinnati Section of 
the American 
Chemists is scheduled for 
the Ft 
business 


Association of Cereal 
Jan. 21 at 
Hayes Hotel in Columbus. A 
report by the 
and presentations 
bak 
ery products are on the program 
The will way 
with a visit to the plant and labora- 
tory of the M&R Dietetic Labora 
tories, and examination of various 
dry milk products producing facilities 


Session, a 


cookie committee 


on grain inspection and frozen 


meeting under 


get 


A luncheon is scheduled at the Ft 
Hayes Hotel 
A progress report of the cookie 


committee will be heard in the after- 
noon, presented by srenneis, 
Harris Milling Co., Mich 
Grain inspection will be discussed by 
Walter Hall, Springfield Laboratories 
& Grain Inspection Bureau, and Dr 
W. H. Cathcart, Great A & P Tea 
Co., New York, president of the 
AACC, will talk about frozen bakery 
products, 


Lester 
Owosso, 


The meeting will convene at 
and adjourn sometime after 
afternoon, 


9:30 
mid- 





es 





4. 7. Cleland 


Tom A. EKadon, Jr 


APPOINTED — The appointments of 
J. T. Cleland as sales manager of the 
Dallas branch, and of Tom A. Eadon, 
dr., as sales manager of the Phila- 
deiphia branch have been announced 
by W. N. Brock, vice president and 
general manager of the Chase Bag 
Co. Mr. Cleland joined Chase in 1937 
as a salesman in the west Texas area. 
He later served as sales represent- 
ative in the Dallas branch. Mr. Eadon 
has been a sales representative with 
the Philadelphia branch since 1948, 
covering territories in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia and Washington, D.C. He is 
a graduate of the University of Penn- 
syivania. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.56 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order - 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 
a v et 
PROGEKESSIVE MILL IN SOUTHERN CAL- 

fornia ft pening ‘ 1 esaman 








t 
our 





MACHINERY WANTED 








LL v rere 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
cales bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 


J. KE. Hagan 


bed 


Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 











FOR MILL MACHINERY 
‘RITE TO ROSS 
We buy and sell all types Mill Machinery 
and Properties. We wil buy your equip- 
ment outright or sell on commission. Results 
qpestnee Over 2,000 good items in 
tock. Rite us your needs. 
ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Edgar S. McFadden, 
Wheat Developer, Dies 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS 
Edgar S. McFadden, 64, developer of 
a rust-resistant 











bread wheat while a 
at South Dakota State Agri 
cultural College, died 
had been with the U.S 
of Agriculture at 


student 
recently. He 
Department 

A&M Col 


1935 


Texas 
College Station 


lege since 
award, 


awarded 


A renowned agricultural 
the John Scott Medal 
to Mr. McFadden a 
The citation 
award 
work 
wheat, which began in 


was 
few 
which went 
that Mr 
in developing a 


weeks ago 

with the 

McF adden’s 
rust resistant 
1915, resulted 
in an estimated savings of $40 million 
His work 
saved many wheat farmers from los- 


stated 


to wheat farmers also 


ing their land and extended the 
wheat belt into many new states 
Survivors include his widow and 
three daughters 
BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


NAMES REPRESENTATIVE 
MINNEAPOLIS Rap-in-Wax Co 
has announced the appointment of 
Wraps, Inc., as its metropolitan New 
York representative, handling all Rap- 
in-Wax products and structures 
Edward M. Porter, president of 


Wraps, Inc., has been in the flexible 
packaging business for 20 years 
Wraps, Inc., will provide eastern 


warehousing 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 


a 


1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 





2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra 
tegic points. 

4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 











HARRIS, UPHAM & CoO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY |. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * fou. 


MO. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 




















All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 





KOCK AER” “"RLODGETIS” RYE iciiiit: 











Country -Milled 
from Country-Hun 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremoant 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEVENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





“Yhe 


* MEPHERGON, KANGAS + 












It is easy to get good baking wheats from us. Ample 
storage and skill in wheat selection combine to 
provide you with a backlog of top quality grain all 
year long. When you have a wheat problem, solve it 


the easy way. Call Grand |-7070. 


BU ivit Dh 7 MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


OPS aemmen: 





OPERATING 


” SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 








TRADE 3UILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


MILLING WHEAT + CORN + FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, eresivenr 


A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & «. c. man. 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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N. V.. industete Mastechagyy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


/ 
cm 
wae Heerengracht 209 
8. AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
ail \ 
Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLUKE FPABRIEKEN 
P.0, KOX #2, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FPLOUR ANIL) FEBUSTUFFS 


References 
De Twentache Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion Rotterdam 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEAL, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldengio Glasgow 











JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


PLOUK asp CEREKAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 74 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


© Address: “Ancnon,” Belfast 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address 


LONDON, E. ©, 3 


“Famed,” London 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lt. 








Ketablished 1886 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (©) 


Cable Address: “Torni'', London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & G Ltaytad IL a 
02 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 
FLOUR, GRAIN, ERD OOKN ios” 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A BC Sth Ed., also Bentley 
and Western | nion 5 letter Codes 
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BEST CROP JUDGES—Winning team in the 1955 International Collegiate 
Crop Judging Contest held in Chicago recently was this group from Texas 


Technological College. 


Competing against tear from eight other U.S. col- 
leges, the Texans won their fourth consecutive 


international crop judging 


title. Competition was based on seed judging, crop grading and identification. 


Sponsors of the contest were 


the Chicago Board of Trade, 
Trade Assn. and Union Stockyards Co. 


American Seed 
Team members shown above with 


their trophies are Richard Ridgway, Ellis Huddleston, high individual scorer 
in contest, Cecil Ayres, coach, Jim Golde and Ray Joe Riley. 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR [IMPORTERS 
60 Wellington St, GLASGOW 
Oable Address; Dirtoma,"’ Glasgow 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 


106 Hope Street GLASGOW, ¢ 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALBO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEI By 
DUBLIN BELFAST 














FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
16, Mauriteweg (Postbox 106) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Neference: De Twentache Bank 
Cable Address: ‘“Felixcohen” 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E.C.3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


OL F. business much preferred, 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 








Cable Address; “Doereacn,’’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


62, Mark Lane 
LONDON,E.C.3 








TROELS FODE 


MILLERS AGENT & IMPORTER 
Kompagnietraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 
DENMARK 


Specializes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 
and Bakers’ Supplies 
Cable Address: ‘Trofo,” Copenhagen 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR [IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St GLASGOW 


Oable Address: '‘Marve.,’’ Glasgow 











FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN. FLOUR, 
LINSEED axp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, RTO, 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 





OMAR JORDAN 


GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Oslo, Norway 














Northwest Production 
Men Discuss Toppings 


MINNEAPOLIS Six prime rea- 
using high quality 
and toppings were presented by Wil- 
liam Ogilvy, research 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
at the Dec. 13 meeting of the North- 
western Production Men's Club here 

Rudy Harder, cakes and pastries 
instructor at the Dunwoody School 
of Baking, was moderator of the ses- 
sion which concluded with a question 
and answer period. A. E. Grawert, 
Pillsbury, was program chairman and 
Don Bremer, Milk House Bakery, St 
Louis Park, Minn., president of the 
group, was in charge of the meeting 

The January meeting will be de 
voted to a panel discussion of pro- 
duction problems and Robert Fergu 
son, Russell-Miller Milling Co., will 
be session chairman 

The use of quality toppings and 
fillings requires the use of powdered 
sugar, butter and eggs, Mr. Ogilvy 
stated 

Over 80 sweet dough products were 
shown to the 85 members in attend- 
ance to illustrate the various top- 
pings and fillings described during 
the program 


sons for 





fillings 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 





and test baker 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreich F]_LOUR pomesnic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle 8t. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 














WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace 8t., GLASGOW, C, 5 
Esplanade Buildings 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO 
IN ¢ 
Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB 


Flour 











47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export uillers all grades hardwheat, 

softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions itn fu 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address cl 











Cable Address: 
Codes: 
Hankers; Twentache Bank, Amsterdam 





Hentley's Complete Phrase, 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 

Bygrip, Amaterdam 

A.B.C, 6th Ed., 


BINCE 1589 


Riverside Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New Yo 








Cable Address: “Pawwnts,,” Liverpool Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 17 St. Nicholas 8t ABERDEEN 
26/28 High 8t., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 
N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel Anno 1876 Gitsert JACKSON 
v/h P. C. VIS & CO. VERHOEFF & ZOON’s ny, tne. 
AMSTERDAM HANDELBAATECHAPPY N.V “The Clearing House For Clears” 
cRDAI KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Wstablished 1874 2 sellin aaa Cable Address: “Visco” ong sary tei ~*~. => pees 


Also handling bakers’ 
Cables 


sundries 
Radium Corr P.O. Box 6 





Teletype KC 535 

















VAN WALBEEK’'S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPIL N.Y. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Rotterdam, Helland 
‘Interest-Rotterdam"” 


Ungerplein 2 
Cable Address 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520-120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 

















COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. GABLE ADDRESS: COWL 











H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, H. 

















1956 


january 10 











GRAIN SERVICE 
where 





——— 





New York Louisville 
Chicag Memphis 

St. Lowis Enid 

Kansas € Galveston 
Omaha Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portiand 

Toled San Francisco 
Columb Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, 8. C 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 





Chiceg Norfolk 
St. Low Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
Omahe Memphis 
Minnespolis Enid 
Buffs Galveston 
Houston 
Toled Ft. Worth 
Columbu Portlend 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 








ARELA 
.. Means your 
hulk f iy | checked bef ré ading 


J order is the flour you get 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 











eeeeeeeeeeeeeeene TITTY 


' Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


ENID . FORT WORTH 
: CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 





Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


IANAPOLIS, IND.,U.8.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
NATED CORN PRODUCTS 











QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





EE —_————$$__ — 





THE 


R. J. Hoskins 


ENTOLETER MANAGER — R. J. 
Hoskins, formerly assistant manager, 
was recently appointed manager of 
the Entoleter Division of the Safety 
Car Heating & Lighting Co., New 
Haven, Conn. Before joining Ento- 
leter, he was with General Mills, Inc., 
and Tennessee Eastman Co. R. B, 
Dodds, for many years manager of 
the Entoleter Division, is now vice 
president of the Safety company, and 
in that position will continue to be 
associated with the Entoleter Divi- 
sion. 





Pioneer Chemists 


Hear Technical Talks 


WICHITA — Two technical papers 
were presented at a recent meeting 
of the Pioneer Section of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists 
The meeting was held Dec. 10 at the 
Hotel Allis in Wichita 

Eldon Means, Means Laboratories 
Wichita, discussed the “Development 
of an Automatic Recording Balance,’ 
and Dr. C. W. Brabender, Minne 
apolis, told of the “Role of the Re 
cording Extensometer in the Three 
Dimensional Conception of Baking 
Performance.” After a luncheon at 
a question and answer period 
on the extensometer was conducted 
by Dr. Brabender 

On Dec. 9, 26 members of the 
Pioneer Section toured the Boeing 
Aircraft plant in Wichita. The usual 
informal gathering and committee 
meetings were held in the evening 


noon, 
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PRICE INCREASES 
NEW YORK~-Reflecting 
increased manufacturing 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., has announced an 
in the prices of citric acid 
tartaric acid, and certain gluconic 
derivatives effective Dec. 1. Several] 
citric and tartaric acid salts shared 
in the price change. Terms and sales 
conditions will remain unchanged 


general 
costs, Chas 


increase 


NORTHWESTERN 
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Unitormity 


the priceless oe in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE 


a 


ei GRAHAM KING 
PASTRY KING 


cake 


Paolo) 4) a LG 
CRACKER KING 


aleltl 


cookie and a 


aleleL 


adele 4-1) sponge 


100% soft wheat grahan 


low vist 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, 


INC., 


INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 





CAKE 





109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 


ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER—Spring Hi-( 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co, ®YF"4'° 


jluten 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Ine. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Mlevator, 


Kanens City 


Wolcott & lincoln Wlevator, 


Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO, 


Hoard of Trade HKullding 











MINNEAPOLIS 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


DULUTH 


@ | 


Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 


American Ace 
A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller offers advertisers: 


Exclusive Bulletins 





The Northwestern Miller is proud of 

its service program developed and maintained 

to provide advertisers with news flashes, in- 

terpretations, clarifications, texts of govern- 

ment regulations and similar information of 
value in the operation of 
a business. 


Industry information is 
gathered by staff members 
in Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Chicago, New York 
and Washington. Reports 
are consolidated and 
transmitted through a net- 
work of teletype, tele- 
phone and direct Western Union wires. 





Urgent news flashes of immediate value are 
sent to advertisers by telephone and telegraph. 
Special news bulletins go to advertisers by 
first class mail, presenting an enlargement of 
the flash news with additional background, 
clarification and interpretation. 


The Washington Report, a weekly letter 
service inaugurated to meet the industry's 
urgent need for additional news and interpre- 
tation from the nation’s capital, also is sent to 
advertisers by first class mail. This bulletin 
is largely the product of The Northwestern 
Miller’s own Washington representative. 


Proof of a job well done... 


“Congratulations on the effectiveness of 
your service program.”—A Montana mill 
executive.* 


“You are entirely too modest in describing 
the value of your Washington Report. It 
is up to the usual high quality and stand- 
ard that you have established over the 
years.”"—A Minneapolis milling company 
official.* 


“Your Washington Report is clearly set 
forth and we value the interpretation.” —A 
Pacific Northwest flour mill executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


SSCS HERES ET EEC ETE RHEE e eee 


A special weekly news bulletin is also pre- 
pared for and sent by air mail to Canadian 
and European advertisers. 


The value of this extra editorial service to 
advertisers in The Northwestern Miller is 
evidenced by the many expressions of appre- 
ciation received. It is an important part of the 
magazine’s extensive service - to - advertisers 
program, which also includes: 


© The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 

@ The Library, for reference and research 

© Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


© Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details . . . 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 
The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 
and Agricultural Chemicals 
THe NortHwesterN Miter ¢ Feepsrurrs 
Tue American Baker ¢ MILLING Propuctrion 


Che- Northwestern -Miller 
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2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
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4 sailor was hailed into court for 
fighting 

“Your honor he told the judge, 

I was in a telephone booth talking 


to my girl and a guy wants to use 
the phone. So he opens the door, 





rabs me by the neck and tosses me 
out of the booth.” 
“Then you got angry?” asked the 
judge 
“Well, a little,” replied the sailor, 
“but I didn’t get really mad until he 
grabbed my girl and threw her out, 
too.” 
¢*¢¢ 
Two explorers, camped in the heart 
if an African jungle, were discussing 
their expedition 
‘I came here,” said one, “because 
the urge to travel was in my blood 
The dullne of city life bored me, 
ind the odor of gasoline on the high- 
“For SUPER Results 
Dh 
USE QUAKER 
; | BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 








Cookie Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND KAPIDS, MICH. 











Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
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ways made me sick. I wanted to see 
the sun rise over new horizons and 
hear the flutter of birds that never 
had been scared by man. I wanted to 
leave my footprints on sand unmarked 
before I came in. In short, I wanted 
to see nature in the raw. Why did 
you come?” 

“My son's learning to play the sax- 


ophone.”’ 
ef 


Nowadays when they speak of a 
girl reaching that “awkward age’”’ it 
means that she’s too old for teddy 
bears and too young for wolves. 


e¢¢¢ 

Two Ohio boys got 
through Tennessee 
ed road trudged a 
they asked, 
nooga?” 

The man stared at them, and then 
asked, “Where you boys from?” 

“Ohio.” 

“I thought so,” he 
found it in 1863 


it again.” 
¢?¢?¢ 


A lot of good behavior 


poor health 
¢¢¢ 


An icy voice cut into an uninhibited 
telephone conversation, “Do you 
know whom you are addressing?”’ 

“No,” said the sergeant 

“Well, this is Major Anderson.” 

“Major,” said the sergeant, “do you 
know whom you are addressing?” 

“No!” thundered the major 

“Thank Gawd!” said the sergeant 
and hung up. 


lost driving 
Along the desert- 
native of whom 
“Which way to Chatta- 


said. ‘“‘Wal, you 
Let's see you find 


is due to 


¢¢?¢ 
A master sergeant in North Africa 
was talking to his Texans. “Our job 
here is to promote good will and 
friendliness. We've got to be friendly 
and polite with the natives. If they 
say Africa is bigger than Texas, agree 


with them.” 
¢?¢¢ 


A lady on a Pullman was annoyed 
by the snoring of a man in the berth 
above her. Exasperated, she knocked 
on the ceiling of her lower berth. 
Finally the man stopped snoring but 
said, “I saw you coming in—and I’m 
not coming down!” 


¢¢¢ 
Everyone can add life to a party. 
Some by coming to it; others by stay- 


ing away. 
¢*¢ ¢ 
There are people to whom econom- 
ics seem simple enough. Take the 
woman who modeled a hat for her 
husband. “It was marked down from 
$20 to $10,” she said, “so I paid for 
it with the $10 I saved.” 


¢¢¢ 


A fellow who is always getting fed 
up with his job is apt to wind up 


hungry for one 
¢¢¢ 
Most men like a girl whose life is 
an open book, especially if her lines 


are okay 








Wheat that 


minal elevators. 





St. Paul 








CHOICE MILLING WHEAT 
FOR AMERICA’S BREAD 


meets exacting milling 
requirements as to quality and protein 
can be furnished from modern, stra- 
tegically located terminal and subter- 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers 











Minneapolis 





























WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Western Star Mill Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 





1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Western Star flours in shuttle service from the 
Western Star mill to bakers. 

2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas, 





3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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PATCHIN 
APPRAISALS 
FOR 
PROPER 


INSURANCE [ simgte 
COVERAGE ~~ AT CHIN 





PATCHIN provides an individualized, efficient 
valuation service—specializing in 


GRAIN PROCESSING PLANTS 


“If It's Worth Insuring It's Worth a 
Patchin Appraisal” 





PATCHIN APPRAISALS 
4005 Vernon Ave. 


WA 6-2729 Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 
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Complete Grain 









Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 


Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 








Wabash Elevator ¢ Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 
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WINGOLD WINGOLD 
WHEAT FLOURS RYE FLOURS 
BOTH ARE THE CHOICE OF SUCCESSFUL BAKERS— 


BECAUSE THEY PRODUCE EXCELLENT RESULTS, 
SATISFIED CUSTOMERS AND INCREASED PROFITS 














Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 





66 ° 99 A ~~ Grade Baker's Spring Pat 
lamon ent. Milled under Laboratory Con 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 











Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
“WINGOLD”’ RYE FLOURS 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehou ses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,SEATTILE, U.S.A. 


nestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H, MORRIS & CO ASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York CiTy 





AUTHORITATIVE PROPERTY VALUATIONS 





FOR... 

Proper Insurance Coverage—Proof of Loss 
Plant Record Systems—Depreciation 
Purchase, Sale or Merger 

Cost Accounting 

Stock and Bond Issues 

Records of Invested Capital 








SINCE 1925 


wy SERVICE COMPANY 
605 FOURTH AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Established 1893 


(JOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Phone Victor 8400 -LID) 154 Cable Address—Cocaric 
* 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
s 
Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 
° 


Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIKES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 




















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 




















B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


© WHEAT and RYE bad 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 























For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


‘Golden loaf; 


FTENNANT € HOV T COMPANY 
eaAKkKe CIitTVvY , MINNBBOTA 
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EXACT WEIGHT Checkweighing Scale 


will solve your package weight problem 


This scale is designed for production 
checkweighing of bags or cartons. Low- 
boy construction minimizes _ lifting. 
Tower revolves and locks to any position 
for easy reading. Over-and-under indi 
cation provides 2” of indicator travel for 
16 ounces over or under. Commodity 
platform of polished aluminum is 12” x 
16',”. Weight platter is enclosed in 
dust-proof cover. 










Model 1120 provides fast, pre- 
cision weighing weighs accur- 
ately in out of level position and 
is unaffected by ordinary ma 
chinery vibration. Available in 
slant or vertical tower. Capaci- 


ties to 150 Ibs. 
Other Exact Weight Scales avail- 
able in any desired capacity, 
including table and roller plat- 
form models for production line 
checkweighing. 


Sales and Service Coast to Coast 


lsxack Weliglnt 


Better quality control l 
Better cost control Ca és 


THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE COMPANY 








964 West Fifth Avenue, Columbus 8, Ohio 
in Canada: P. O. Box 179, Station S$, Toronto 18, Ont 


JUST THE RIGHT SIZE 

MILL TO MAINTAIN HIGH 

STANDARDS OF QUALITY 
AND UNIFORMITY 


Since 1879 


LING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
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“The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great termina! 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
CO 


MILLING 


A 
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The 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY. KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Glour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 




















For Finer Packaging 
Look to ( alton) fic 
3 BAG 6 COTTON minis 
We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Kansas City, Missour! 

















“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill le lecated in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
aun, secures most of ite wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable program 
of services to its advertisers, including bulletin and 
Are you taking advantage of this 
service program? Ask for more details... .. 


The Northwestern Miller 


P. O. Box 67 


MINNEAPOLIS |, MINN. 
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Reliance on the accuracy of tables predicting the periodic ebb and 
flow of the tides guides shipping throughout the world. 
Reliance on proved performance is important in the flour treatment 
business too. Equipment must always be ready to operate efficiently 
/ and unfailingly, and service must be prompt and dependable whenever 
and wherever needed. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both -- the best in 
equipment developed in over a third of a century of experience in the 
milling industry, and the most reliable service because of its integrated 
manufacturing, research, and service organization. A competent and 
extensive field organization is always on call, and offers a regular 
inspection service to prevent costly shut-downs. 
Because you can rely on Wallace & Tiernan for the most dependable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
rely on you. 





NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


iptli acme WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
NOVADELOX BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
FOP 6 EE, Eee ee REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
N-RICHMENT-A 


for uniform enrichment 


Novadeloz’’ and ‘‘N-Richment-A”’ Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of 

















Amid Hysteria, *A Proper Business” 





General 
Mills 





Into an hysterical drama of hope and hatred, **Austin 
Sperry made his contrastingly quiet debut. A tall, thick, 
enormously friendly young man of thirty, he had come from 
a farm in Vermont to have a fling at prospecting. But he 
lacked the temperament for it. A man who had whiled away 
the long journey around Cape Horn by organizing a glee club 
among the passengers and accompanying their performance 
on the flute could not be expected to like the loneliness of 
place diggings. After twenty-three days he had had enough 
of prospecting. But in that short time he had managed to 
put $500 of gold dust into his poke. With this small fortune he 
went back to Stockton to establish what he called ‘a proper 


business.’ 


**This was the beginning of the great Sperry flour empire 


of the Pacific Coast.’’ * 


For the dramatic story of how an empire grew, read 


BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY, The Story of General Mills. It is 
available at $4.75 from your local bookseller or directly from the 


publisher, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


*From BUSINESS WITHOUT : 
BOUNDARY by James Gray, 
copyright 1954, University of 


FOR CONVENIENCE, USE THIS COUPON 


University of Minnesota Press 
10 Nicholson Hall, University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


Minnesota. 
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Please enter my order for “Business Without Boundary, The Story of General 


Please make all checks and money orders payable to the University of Minnesota Press) 


